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WELL WON. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VI. 
A Night of Peril. 


For one moment the telegraph operator was 
stunned and inert. Then his native pluck and 
the never-say-die spirit of the young American 
came to his aid. He rose to his feet, seized his 
rifle, and ran out to join Phillips and the few men 
who were busily at work barricading the corral 
and throwing open the loop-holes in the log- 
walls. 

Ralph had disappeared, and no 
one knew whither he had gone, 
until just as the men were about to 


as any man here, and, as for 
ashamed of me if I didn’t go.” 

Waiting for no reply—before they could fully 
realize what he meant—the boy had chirruped to 
his pawing horse and away they darted round the 
corner of the station, across the moonlit road and 
then eastward down the valley. 

**Phillips,’* exclaimed the “I never 
should have let him go. I ought to have gone 
myself; but he’s away before a man can stop 
him.” 

| You're too heavy to ride that horse, and 
there’s none other here to match him. That boy’s 
, got the sense of a plainsman any day, I tell vou, 


father—he’d be 


soldier, 


let him have a horse and go out in the direction 
of the firing to reconnoitre and what had 
happened, but it would have been madness to 
make the attempt, and the request was met with 
a prompt refusal. 


see 


**We shall need every man here soon enough at 
the rate things are going,” the answer. 
«That may have been Warner escaping, or it may 
have been one of Farron’s men trying to get 
through to us or else riding off southward to find 
the cavalry. Perhaps it was Sergeant Wells. 
Whoever it was, they’ve had a two or three-mile 
chase and have probably got him by this time. 
The firing in that direction is all over. Now the 


was 





shut the heavy door of the stable, 
they heard his young voice ring 
cheerily out through the darkness : 

‘Hold on there! Wait till ‘Bu- 
ford’ and I get out!" 

‘*Where on earth are vou going ?”’ 
gasped Phillips, in great astonish- 
ment, as the boy appeared in the 
doorway, leading his pet, which 
was bridled and saddled. 

“Going? Back to Lodge Pole, 
quick as I can, to bring up the 
cavalry.” 

“Nalph,”’ said the soldier, ‘it will 
never do. Now that Wells is gone I 
feel responsible for you, and your 
father would never forgive me if 
anything befell you. We can’t let 
you go!” 

Ralph’s eyes were snapping with 
excitement and his cheeks were 
flushed. It was a daring,--it was a 
gallant thought,—the idea of riding 
back all alone through a country 
that might be infested by savage 
foes, but it was the one chance. 

Farron and Wells and the men 
might be able to hold out a few 
hours at the ranch up the valley, 
and keep the Indians far enough 
away to prevent their burning them 
out. Of course the ranch could not 
stand a long siege against Indian 
ingenuity, but six hours, or eight 
at the utmost, would be sufficient 
time in which to bring rescue to the 
inmates. By that time he could 
have an overwhelming force of cavalry in the 
valley, and all would be safe. 

If word were not sent to them it would be noon 
to-mnorrow before the advance of the Fifth would 
reach the Chug. By that time all would be over 
with Farron. 

Ralph’s brave young heart almost stopped beat- 
ing as he thought of the hideous fate that awaited 
the occupants of the ranch unless help came to 
them. He felt that nothing but a light rider and 
a fast horse could carry the news in time. He 
knew that he was the lightest rider in the valley ; 
that Buford was the fastest horse; that no man 
at the station knew all the “‘breaks’’ and ravines, 
the ridges and ‘‘swales’’ of the country better than 
he did. 

Farron’s lay to the southwest, and thither prob- 
ably all the Indians were now riding. He could 
gallop off to the southeast, make a long détour 
and so reach Lodge Pole unseen. If he could get 
there in two hours and a half, the cavalry could 





be up and away in fifteen minutes more, and in | 


that case might reach the Chug at daybreak or 
soon afterward. 

One thing was certain; that to succeed he must 
£0 instantly—before the Indians could come down 
and put a watch around Phillips’s. 

Of course it was a plan full of fearful risk. 
He took his life in his hands. Death by the cruel- 
est of tortures awaited him if captured, and it 
Was a prospect before which any boy and many a 
man might shrink in dismay. 

But he had thought of little Jessie; the plan 


and the estimation of the difficulties and dangers | 
attending its execution had flashed through his | 


mind in less than five seconds, and his resolution 
Was instantly made. 
was Ralph, and saying no word to any one he 
had run to the stable, saddled and bridled Buford, 
and with his revolver at his hip was ready for his 
ride, 

“It’s no use talking; I’m going,’’ was all he 
said. “I know how to dodge them just as well 


He was a soldier’s son, | 


blutfs, the velps and prolonged bark of the coyote. 
It died away, and then, far off to the southward, 
somewhere about the slopes where the road 
climbed the divide, there came an answering yelp, 
shrill, querulous and prolonged. 
“Know what that is, boys ?’’ queried Phillips. 

“Coyotes, I s’pose,”” answered one of the men— 
a comparatively new hand. 

‘Coyotes are scarce in this neighborhood now- 
adays. Those are Sioux signals, and we are 
surrounded. No man in this crowd could get out 
now. Ralph aint out a moment too soon. God 
speed him! If Farron don't owe his life and little 

Jessie’s to that boy’s bravery, it'll be because 
nobody could get to them in time 
to save them. Why didn’t he send 
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her here ? 

Bad as was the outlook, anxious 
as were all their hearts, what was 
their distress to what it would have 
been had they known the truth— 
that Warner lay only a mile up the 
trail, stripped, scalped, gashed and 
mutilated! Still warm, yet stone 
dead! And that all alone, with little 
Jessie in his arms, Sergeant Wells 
had ridden down that trail into the 
very midst of the thronging foe! 
Let us follow him, for he is a soldier 
who deserves the faith that Farron 
placed in him. 

For a few moments after leaving 
the ranch, the sergeant rides along 
at rapid lope, glancing keenly over 
the broad, open valley for any sign 
that might reveal the presence of 
hostile Indians, and then hopefully 
at the distant light at the station. 
He holds little Jessie in firm but 
gentle clasp, and speaks in fond 
encouragement every moment or 
two. She is bundled like a pappoose 
in the blanket, but her big, dark 
eyes look up trustfully into his, 
and once or twice she faintly smiles. 
All seems so quiet; all so secure in 
the soldier’s strong clasp. 

“That’s my brave little girl!’ 
says the sergeant. ‘Papa was right 
when he told us down at Russell 
that he had the pluckiest little 








THE SERGEANT 


and he'll make it all right. The Indians are all 
jup the valley and we'll hear ’em presently at 
Farron’s. He’s keeping off so as to get round 
east of the bluffs, and then he’ll strike across 
country southward and not try for the road until 
|he’s eight or ten miles away. Good for Ralph! 
| It’s a big thing he’s doing, and his father will be 
| proud of him for it.” 

| But the telegraph operator was heavy-hearted. 
| The men were all anxious, and clustered again at 
the rear of the station. All this had taken place 
jin the space of three minutes, and they were 
| eagerly watching for the next demonstration from 
| the marauders. 
Of the fate of poor Warner there could be little 
|doubt. It was evident that the Indians had over- 
whelmed and killed him. There was a short 
struggle and the rapidly concentrating fire of 
| rifles and revolvers for a minute or two; then the 
| yells had changed to triumphant whoops, and then 
| came silence. 

“They’ve got his scalp, poor fellow, and no man 
| could lend a hand to help him. God grant they’re 
| all safe inside up there at Farron’s,’’ said one of 
|the party; it was the only comment made on the 
| tragedy that had been enacted before them. 
| ‘Hullo! What’s that?’ 
“It’s the flash of rifles again. 
| Ralph!’ cried the soldier. 

“Not a bit of it. Rualph’s off here to the east- 
ward. They’re firing and chasing up the valley. 
Perhaps Warner got away after all. Look at’em! 


They’ve sighted 


|See! The flashes are getting farther south all the 
time! They’ve headed him off from Farron’s, 


whoever it is, and he’s making for the road. 
|cowardly hounds! 


The 
There’s a hundred of ‘em, I 
reckon, on one poor hunted white man, and here 
we are with our hands tied!” 

For a few minutes more the sound of shots and 
| yells and thundering hoofs came vividly through 
the still night air. All the time it was drifting 

away southward, and gradually approached the 
jroad. One of the ranchmen begged Phillips to 





PROTECTS JESSIE’S RETREAT. 


fun will begin up at the ranch. 
come for us.” 

“It’s my fault!’’ groaned the operator. 
a night—and all my fault! 


Then they'll 


“What 
I ought to have told 


{them at Lodge Pole when I could.” 


“Tell them what ?’’ said Phillips. ‘You didn't 
know a thing about their movements until Warner 
got here! What could you have said if you'd 
had the chance? The cavalry can’t move on mere 
rumors or ideas that any chance man has who 
comes to the station ina panic. It has just come 
all of a sudden, in a way we couldn't foresee. 

“All I’m worrying about now is little Jessie, 
up there at Farron’s. I’m afraid Warner's gone, 
and possibly some one else, but if Farron can 
only hold out against these fellows until daylight 
I think he and his little one will be safe. Watch 
here, two of you, now, while I go back to the 
house a moment.”’ 

And so, arms at hand and in breathless silence, 
the little group watched and waited. All was 
quiet at the upper ranch. Farron's light had 
been extinguished soon after it had replied to the 
signal from below, but his roofs and walls were 
dimly visible in the moonlight. The distance was 
too great for the besiegers to be ‘discerned if any 
were investing his place. 

The quiet lasted only a few moments. Then 
suddenly there came from up the valley and close 
around those distant roofs the faint sound of rapid 
firing. Paled by the moonlight into tiny, ruddy 
flashes, the flame of each report could be seen by 
the sharper eyes among the few watchers at 
Phillips’s. The attack had indeed begun at 
Farron’s. 


One of the men ran in to tell the news to Phillips, | 


who presently came out and joined the party. 
No sign of Indians had yet been seen around 
them, but as they crouched there by the corral, 
eagerly watching the flashes that told of the dis- 
tant struggle, and listening to the sounds of com- 
bat, there rose upon the ai-, over to the northward 
and apparently just at the base of the line of 


daughter in all Wyoming. It isn’t 
every baby that would take a night 
ride with an old dragoon so quietly.”’ 

He bends down and softly kisses the thick, 
curling hair that hangs over her forehead. Then 
his keen eye again sweeps over the valley, and he 
touches his charger’s flank with the spur. 

‘‘Looks all clear,’’ he mutters, ‘‘but I’ve seen a 
hundred Indians spring up out of a flatter plain 
than that. They'll skulk behind the smallest kind 

|of a ridge, and not show a feather until one runs 
| right in among them. There might be dozens of 
| them off there beyond the Chug at this moment, 
|and I not be able to see hair or hide of ’em.” 

| Almost half-way to Phillips’s, and still all is 
quiet. Then he notes that far ahead the low ridge, 
a few hundred yards to his left, sweeps round 
nearly to the trail, and dips into the general level 
|of the prairie within short pistol-shot of the path 
| along which he is riding. He is yet fully three- 
| quarters of a mile from the place where the ridge 
|so nearly meets the trail, but it is plainly visible 
| now in the silvery moonlight. 

“If they should have come down, and should be 
jall ranged behind that ridge now, ‘twould be a 
| fearful scrape for this poor little mite,’’ he thinks, 
| and then, soldier-like, sets himself to considering 
| what his course should be, if the enemy were 
| suddenly to burst upon him from behind that very 
| curtain. 

} ‘*Turn and run for it, of course!’’ he mutters. 
| “Unless they should cut me off, which they 
|couldn’t do unless some of ’em were far back 
| along behind the ridge. Hullo! A shadow on 
| the trail! Coming this way. A horseman. That’s 
good! They’ve sent out a man to meet me.” 


The sound of iron-shod hoofs that came faintly 
across the wide distance from the galloping 


shadow, carried to the sergeant’s practised ear the 
|assurance that the advancing horseman was not 
an Indian. After the suspense of that lonely and 
|silent ride, in the midst of unknown dangers, 
| Wells felt a deep sense of relief. 

‘The road is clear between here and Phillips’s— 
| that’s certain,’? he thought. “I'll take Jessie on 
|to the station, and then go back to Farron’s. I 
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wonder what news that horseman any that he | 
rides so hard.” 

Still on came the horseman. All was quiet, and 
it seemed that in five minutes more he would have | 
the news the stranger was bringing—of safety, he 
hoped. Jessie, at any rate, should not be fright- 
ened unless danger came actually upon them. He 
quickened his horse’s gait, and looked smilingly 
down into Jessie's face. 

“It’s all right, little one! Somebody is coming 
up the trail from Phillips’s, so everything must be 
safe,’’ he told her. 

Then came a cruel awakening. Quick, sudden, 
thrilling, there burst upon the night a mad chorus | 
of shouts and shots and the accompaniment of | 
thundering hoofs. Out from the sheltering ridge | 
by dozens, gleaming, flashing through the moon- 
light, he saw the warriors sweep down upon the 
hapless stranger far in front. 

He reined instantly his snorting and affrighted 
horse, and little Jessie, with one low cry of | 
agonized terror, tried to release her arms from the | 
circling blanket and throw them about his neck; | 
but he held her tight. He grasped the reins more | 


and, to his dismay, discovered that he, 
well-nigh hemmed in; 
the flight of hawks, a dozen warriors were bound- 
ing over the prairie toward him, to cut off aad 
escape. 

He had not an instant to lose. He whirled his 
practised troop horse to the right about, and sent 
him leaping madly through the night back for 
Farron’s ranch. 

Even as he sped along, he bent low over his 
charger’s neck, and, holding the terror-stricken 
child to his breast, managed to speak a word to 
keep up her courage. 

e’ll beat them yet, my bonnie bird!’’ he mut- 
tered, though at that instant he heard the tri- 
umphant whoops that told him a scalp was taken 
on the trail behind him, though at that very in- 
stant he saw that warriors, dashing from that 
teeming ridge, had headed him; that he must 
veer from the trail as he neared the ranch, and 
trust to Farron and his men to drive off his pur- 
suers. 

Already the yells of his pursuers thrilled upon 
the ear. They had opened fire, and their wide- 
aimed bullets went whizzing harmlessly into space. 
His wary eye could see that the Indians on his 
right front were making a wide circle, so as to 
meet him when close to the goal, and he was bur- 
dened with that helpless child, and could not 
make fight even for his own life. 

Drop her and save himself? 
entertain the thought. 
chance to escape! 

His horse panted heavily, and still there lay a 
mile of open prairie between him and shelter; 
still those bounding ponies, with their yelping, 
screeching riders, were fast closing upon him, 
when sudden.y through the dim and ghastly light 
there loomed another shadow, wild and daring—a 
rider who came toward him at full speed. 

Because.of the daring of the feat to ride thus 
alone into the teeth of a dozen foemen, the ser- 
geant was sure, before he could see the man, that 
the approaching horseman was Farron, rushing 
to the rescue of his child. 

Wells shouted a trooper’s loud hurrah, and 
then, “Rein up, Farron! Halt where you are, 
and open fire! That'll keep ’em off!” 

Though racing toward him at thundering speed, 
Farron heard and understood his words, for in 
another moment his ‘‘Henry’’ was barking its 
challenge at the foe, and sending bullet after 
bullet whistling out across the prairie. 

The flashing, feather-streaming shadows swerved 
to right and left, and swept away in big circles. 
Then Farron stretched out his arms,—no time for 
word of any kind,—and Wells laid in them the 
sobbing child, and seized in turn the brown and 
precious rifle. 

“Off with you, Farron! Straight for home 
now. I’ll keep ’em back,”’ and the sergeant in 
turn reined his horse, fronted the foe, and opened 
rapid fire, though with little hope of hitting horse 
or man. 

Disregarding the bullets that sang past his ears, 
he sent shot after shot at the shadowy riders, 
checked now, and circling far out on the prairie, 
until once more he could look about him, and see 
that Farron had reached the ranch, and had 
thrown himself from his horse. 

Then slowly he faced back, fronting now and 
then to answer the shots that came singing by 
him, and to hurrah with delight when, as the 
Indians came within range of the ranch, its in- 
mates opened fire on them, and a pony sent a 
yelping rider flying over his head, as he stumbled 
and plunged to earth, shot through the body. 

Then Wells turned in earnest, and made a final 
dash for the corral. Then his own good steed, 
that had borne them both so bravely, suddenly 
wavered and tottered under him. He knew too 
well that the gallant horse had received his death- 
blow even before he went heavily to 
within fifty vards of the ranch. 

Wells was up in an instant, unharmed, and 
made a rush, stooping low. 

Another moment, and he was drawn within the 
doorway, panting and exhausted, but safe. He 
listened with amazement to the outward sounds 
of shots and hoofs and yells dying away into the 
distance southward. 


too, Was | 


He would not 
No, though it be his only 


ground 





| answer. 





“What on earth is that?’’ he asked. | 


Pete. 
was Farron’s breathless 


I 


“It’s that scoundrel, 
horse and deserted!” 
“TI hope they'll catch and kill him! 
despise a coward!” 

CapTain CHARLES KinG, U.S. A. 
(To be continued.) 
= pywe - 
THE SHOWER HARP. 

The strings are made of rain, and when 
The branches wish to dance 
They whisper to the Breeze : 

Begins another melody. 
Independent. —Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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yard, and hasten guards and drivers were 
stamping about, scolding and swearing. 

“Twenty minutes for supper!’’ shouted the 
guard in the window at monsieur. Jean, who 
was the only passenger, crawled out sleepily, and 
hurried into the warm supper-room. 

“There seems to be a grand concourse of ze 
coach here,”’ he said to a negro waiter. 

“Yes, sah. It is one of the big stations on the 
road. Old Sam’el Boyce lives here. He’s super- 
intendent of the stage line. A big owner, too. 
That is Mr. Boyce, sah,”’ flourishing his napkin 
toward a short, untidy old man, who stood with 
his back to the fire peering through his spectacles 
atthe passengers. His bald head rose red and 


| shining above his little, ferret-like eyes; the snuff 


which he took incessantly drabbled his dirty, 


My story dates back nearly seventy years, but | ruffed shirt-front. 


it is a true story, and its significance is as forcible 


yesterday. 


| 


In 1820 there was living in the northern part of | 


| Alabama an old Frenchman whom we shall call | 


Monsieur, however, paid no attention to the old 


land fresh as if the incidents had occurred but | man, but hastily ate his supper, paid for it, and 


hurried out to the coach. 
It was gone! 


Another, with a different driver and guard, 


Jean Paulet. He was a younger son of a noble | drove up with a dash and toot of the horn into 
firmly, gave one quick glance to his left and rear, | family in Avignon, had come, a mere lad, to fight | its place. 


for the cause of freedom in this country 


under | 
that, swift and ruthless as | Lafayette, and had borne himself well and bravely | shouted. 


until the battle of Brandywine, where he lost his | 


right arm, and was obliged to leave the service. 

His father was guillotined during the Reign of 
Terror in Paris. Jean escaped, returned, with the 
young wife whom he had married, to this coun- 
try, and found his way to a village in Alabama to 
which many French refugees had fled. 

When the little money which they had brought 
with them was spent, they scattered. Many of 
them made their way back to France. Jean 
Paulet, with his one child, Rose, a girl of twelve, 
remained. His wife was dead. Jean earned a 
small sum occasionally by teaching French to 
the children of the neighboring planters. He and 
Rose were happy and merry as two children, but 
often they were hungry, and always shabbily 
clothed. 

One day, as usual, old Judge Pope called at 
Paulet’s cabin to smoke a pipe with him. 

‘‘Mosheer,”* he said, ‘“‘I have an idea! 
have you never applied for a pension? ‘The coun- 
try has owed it you for many years. The back 
payments will amount to a considerable sum.”’ 

‘Do you mean zat ze Republique zall pay 
me for ze service I give it?’”? He drew himself up 
stiffly. ‘No, sare! Jean Paulet offered his body 
and his life to ze help of ze American people. His 
body and his life vas crippled for dem, but zey 
will not insult me by paying me for dat!”’ 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ was the judge’s irreverent reply 
to this outbreak of patriotism. ‘You owe your 
strength to your child. Having spent it for this 
country in her need, it is only just that she, in 
her prosperity, shall help you in your care of 
Rosy here.” 

The Frenchman’s face glowed. 

“Ah, zat is a different light on it! Itis a great, 
noble country, and it cares for ze children of its 
soldiers' I am willing to receive alms from it, 
but not pay '”’ 

“Anyhow you like, so you get the money,’ 
said the judge. ‘Let me see your papers—the 
proofs that you lost your arm in the service.’’ He 
examined them carefully. 

“They’re all right,’’ he said. ‘Now, mosheer, 
you must take these to Washington. I will write 
to our Congressman to attend to the affair. Rosy 
shall stay with us. You must start to-morrow.”’ 

Monsieur Paulet changed color, and hesitated 
painfully. 

“Yes, yes, my dear fellow, I understand! It is 
a long journey, and you are out of funds just 
now. You must draw on me. I am often out of 
funds myself, and you will be a rich man when 
you come back. Then I will draw on your: It is 
all settled.”’ 

The kindly but peremptory old judge had his 
way. Rosy was taken out to the plantation, and 
received with delight by Mrs. Pope, the children, 
and a swarm of young negroes, with all of whom 
the vivacious French child was a pet. 

Monsieur Paulet, in a new suit of clothes, his 
papers, money and ticket in a brown portmanteau 
belonging to the judge, was escorted by almost all 
the population of the village to the inn from which 
he was to begin his journey, and departed, loaded 
with prayers and wishes for good luck. 

It is hard for the young people of the present 
time to understand the travelling of those days. 
Jean Paulet started in November for Washington 
on horseback. When he reached the Ohio River, 
where he expected to take a boat, it was frozen 
over. Then began a long and perilous journey 
in an open sled along the banks. It was late in 
January when he reached Wheeling, W. Va., the 
terminus of the National Road. 

He was exhausted and feeble, and his money 
was nearly spent, but he was thankful, sure now 
that his troubles were over. 

Stage-coaches ran regularly between Wheeling 
and Baltimore. Poor little monsieur climbed into 
one of these one stormy day at noon, and, wrap- 
ping himself in his blanket, deposited his port- 
manteau in the straw at the bottom of the coach, 
and curling himself up on the seat, slept heavily. 
He did not waken until the coach drew up in a 
little village in Pennsylvania, long after nightfall. 

The inn door stood open, and a savory smell of 
supper poured out. Several coaches, with their 
teams of prancing horses, stood in the great inn- 


Why 


| 





“This coach for Cumberland!’’ the guard 


Jean stood stunned and bewildered. He was 


not a practical, ready man. 


‘Vere is my coach ?”’ he asked. 
zis is green. It vas ze Eclipse.”’ 

“Get aboard, Frenchy! Can’t you ride in any- 
thing but a red coach ?” shouted the driver. ‘In 
with you!”’ 

“C'est mon portmanteau! It is my tickets, my | 
money, my papers!’’ cried Jean, in an agony of 
fright, running to and fro. 

‘‘What ails the old man?’’ demanded one of | 
the coachmen. 

“His luggage was in the Eclipse, it seems,” 
replied a guard. 

‘Where is the Eclipse ?”’ 

“Gone back to Wheeling, or on to Cumberland. | 
I don’t know which.”’ 

Jean heard, and stood dumb and trembling, 
while the men, kindly but ignorant, surrounded 
him, plying him with questions. ‘Whabbut ye 
took yer portmanty out wid ye?’ ‘Take a horse 
and ride out the Wheeling Pike, an’ ye’ll overtake 
it.”” ‘“‘No, sir. Ride the other way. It's to Cum- 
berland it’s gone.’’ ‘There was nine passengers 
got in. Small chance but they'll take the port- | 
manty among them!” 

Jean, in all his dismay, had yet some common- 
sense left. He asked to be taken to the superin- 
tendent, and told his story in broken English, | 
with many gestures and tears. 

Now, old Mr. Boyce, though he paid a high sum | 
for a front pew in church, never had been known | 
to give a penny in charity, nor a kind word to any 
one in pain or need. He despised all foreigners. | 
He saw instantly, too, that a mistake had been | 
made which might cost the stage company or 
himself some money. He did not know which | 
way the Eclipse had gone, and to send a messen- | 
ger in both directions would cost a few dollars. 

“Why did you not take care of your carpet- 
sack ?”’ he snarled, eying poor Jean angrily. | 

“OQ monsieur! I haf alvays leave him in ze | 
coach! Ze American peoples are honest! O/| 
monsieur, it is my papers, my money—all!’’ 

‘‘The more reason you should take care of them, | 
then. Here, Joe, go out and see if anybody knows | 
which way the Eclipse went.” 

“Oh, I thank you, monsieur!’’ cried Jean, | 
clasping his hands. He drew back and waited. | 
Joe soon returned. It was late, he reported, there | 
were few men in the yard, and seven coaches had | 
started at once. Nobody had noticed at which | 
gate the Eclipse went out. 

“There! You hear?’ growled Boyce to the 
old man. He knew that the company was respon- 
sible for the lost bag and intended to search for 
t. But the money which must be spent he would | 
have to pay out of his own pocket. He laughed | 
savagely, as he saw Jean’s misery. 

“OQ monsieur! Is zat all? Can notting be 
done ?”’ 

“That is all. 
for the bag ?"’ 

“Notting can pay me for it. It is all I have,” 
Jean sobbed. He stood a moment longer, but 
Boyce was talking to the men on other affairs and 
had apparently wholly forgotten him. He crept | 
out into the night with a wild gesture of despair. 

The next morning, O'Rourke, one of the driv- | 
ers, a kind-hearted Irishman, ventured to ask 
Mr. Boyce, “An’ what became of the little 
Frenchy last night >” 

“How do I know? He went on in one of the | 
coaches to Cumberland, I suppose. He’ll be 
writing back for his bag soon enough. Filled 
with rags, most likely, judging from his clothes.”’ 

A week passed. One evening, just before sun- 
set, O'Rourke, going into the inn stable to look | 
after his horses, heard a cry like that of a choking | 
animal on the mow. He came out, shouting to 
the other men, “By the powthers of war! I 
dunno what it is! It’s no human bein’, nor a 
horse, nor a dog. It might be a Banshee!”’ | 

The men ran in, curious and laughing. But in | 
a moment O’Rourke came out, quiet and pale. 

‘A doctor!’ he said. ‘Mr. Boyce, you have 
killed him—the Frenchman !”’ 

The other men carried out their burden gently 
and laid him on the ground, dying, as they 
thought, and dying of starvation. The skin 


“It vas red; 


You don’t expect me to pay you 


| ried to the minister’s house. 


| halves. 


| office window, 


|the butterfly, 





| clung to the bones of his cheeks, his eyes glared 
| out of their sockets in the skull. He could not 
speak, but gave short, inaudible cries. It was the 
body, not the soul, that fought against death. 
While Jean Paulet could think, he had kept 
silence. 

The news spread through the little town. The 
kindly people gathered about the poor stranger, 
doctors and indignant men and weeping women, 
all anxious to help and nurse him. He was car- 
Old Doctor Morton, 
with the judge, watched over him all night, feed- 
ing him as they would a baby, a spoonful at a 
time. The squire’s wife was there before day 
with a bowl of wine-panada, which she had made 
with her own hands. She found a crowd of other 
women, rich and poor, gathered about the door of 
the parsonage. 

**Will he live ?’” 

‘*Has he spoken again of his little girl ?”’ 

“Oh, if he only lives long enough to know that 
we are not all murderers !”’ 

The village was full of warm, hospitable, Chris- 
tian feeling, and the thought that a stranger had 
lain among them, starving to death in his despair, 
for a week, had roused them all. 

Late that morning, when Jean had wakened 
from his deadly lethargy, old Boyce came skulk- 
ing up to the minister’s door. Some of his 
neighbors met him and turned their heads the 
other way. They had long known the manner of 
man he was; this was only the culmination of his 
life of sham piety and meanness. 

The old doctor met him at the door. 

‘Here is the portmanteau. I had it safe three 
days ago,”’ he muttered, and turned away. 

The doctor carried it in and laid it on the bed. 


| Jean gave a lowcry and caught it in his bony 


hands. “I can go back to my little girl now!” he 
whispered. 

The people of that village did not do good by 
They sent Sam Nelson, a_ promising 
young lawyer, to Washington, with Jean’s papers 
to substantiate his claims. While he was gone 


|they nursed the old man back to health and 


strength, handing him about from house to house, 
and farm to farm, an honored guest. A great 
trunk was prepared and filled with gifts for little 
Rose. The women sent pretty dresses, the chil- 
dren dolls’ clothes, acorn tea-sets, glass pitchers 
small enough for the fairies to use. 

Sam Nelson returned triumphant, with money 
enough to make Jean rich. He started at length 
for home in the very coach, Eclipse, which had 
brought him. 

It hurt him sorely to part with his friends. 
He waved the poor stump of his arm, wiping 
away the tears with the other hand. 

“If it were not for my friend, the judge, I 
would bring my Rose and live among you,” 
said. 

He kissed the children again and again, bowed 
profoundly to the poor old women, embraced the 
sturdy, bearded farmers. It seemed as if he could 


he 


| not tear himself away. 


How the boys cheered! Even ‘the old men 
joined in the shout as the red coach slowly went 
up the hill out of sight, Jean waving his hand- 
kerchief out of the window. 

Old Boyce watched it grimly through his dingy 
and then looked at the cheering 
crowd. 

“An old beggar,”’ he muttered, ‘‘whom they 
| never can make a penny off of! I have brought 
thousands of dollars into the town, but not a 
man in it will give me a civil word!” 

Yet in his secret soul he knew that he and the 
poor old cripple had been weighed in just scales, 
and had each received his reward. 

Resecca Harpina Davis. 


— +o 
STRANGE RESEMBLANCE. 


The imitative forms in nature are many and 


curious. They occur most frequently in tropical 
|regions. In most cases, the higher form of life is 


found to assimilate itself to the lower, as where 
for instance, takes the form and 
color of the leaf. This is probably, though not 
certainly, so in a case described by the author of 
“The Kilima-Njaro Expedition,’’ who, in a pas- 
sage describing the plains of tropical Africa, 
says: 

‘Noticeable features in the scene were the tall 
| red ant-hills and, strange imitation, the tall red 
| antelopes, a species of hartebeest, resembling 
‘faintly in shape the form of a giraffe with sloping 
| hindquarters, high shoulders and long neck. 

“Being a deep red-brown in color, and standing 
one by one stock-still at the approach of the 
caravan, it was really most difficult and puzzling 
sometimes to know which was hartebeest and 
which was ant-hill; for the long grass hiding the 


}antelope’s legs left merely a red, humped mass, 


which, until it moved, might well be the mound 
of red earth constructed by the white termites. 
“The unconscious mimicry was rendered the 
more ludicrously exact sometimes by the sharp- 
pointed, flag-like leaves of a kind of squill which 
frequently crowned the summit of the ant-hill, « 
grew at its base, thus suggesting the horns of an 


| antelope, either with the head erect, or browsing 


low down. 

‘“‘The assimilation cannot have been fancied on 
my part, for it deceived even the sharp eyes of m) 
men; and again and again a hartebeest would 
start into motion at twenty yards’ distance and 
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gallop off, while I was patiently stalking an ant- with Jean at the time, having come up the river for 


hill, and crawling on my stomach through thorns 
and aloes, only to find the supposed antelope an 
irregular mass of red clay.” 
+> — 
THE COMMON COURSE. 


Oh, life will come and life will go, 

But why, and how, no man may know. 

A child, a man, threescore and ten; 

Life was and is; will be again. 

—Mrs. J. K. Russell. 


Advance. 
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For the Companion, 


IN THE FRONT OF A STAMPEDE. 


Jean Darblaye, who is now a Montana ranchman, 
is a modest man, and seldom recounts any adven- 
tures in which he bore a prominent part; but he 
was lately persuaded to tell the story of one of his 
experiences, which deserves wider currency than it 
has yet had. 

Jean was the son of French-Canadian parents, 
but was born at a frontier post in Northern Minne. 
sota. Atseven years of age he was sent to St. Louis 
to school, and for eight years attended the Academy 
of St. Philippe, but returned every spring by boat to 
spend the summer with his father at the post. 

His time while at home was occupied in athletic 
sports and, as he grew older, in hunting. His com- 
rades were Indian boys, young Sioux, who taught 
him to shoot with bow and arrow, to ride their 
stocky and often stubborn little ponies, and to play 
at lacrosse. He used also to paint his face, and join 
them in their mimic war dances, in which he could 
yell as loudly as any of his compan- 
ions. 

When Jean was fifteen years of 
age, his father moved westward and 
established a trading post on the 
Upper Missouri, near the Belted 
Buttes. Here he bought furs in 
connection with the Northwest Fur 
Company. 

Jean left school, and for the next 
four years assisted his father in buy- 
ing and trading “Indian goods” for 
furs, and in caring for the great bales 
in the store-room, which had to be 
“eamphored” and “tobaccoed” to 
protect them from dampness and 
moths. When he was nineteen years 
old, his father died of a wound re- 
from a drunken Mandan. 
Mr. Darblaye’s business affairs were 
not in a prosperous condition at this 
time, and when his accounts with 
the Fur Company were settled, there 
were but a few hundred dollars remaining for Jean. 

Left to shift for himself, the young frontiersman 


ceived 


work at once with an enterprise characteristic of his race. 
Feeling that he had not the means nor the experience to 


enable him successfully to compete with the agents 
Northwest Fur Company, he went to St. Louis, and 


made arrangements for the sale of buffalo hides, tongues 
He engaged a boat to make regular 
spring and fall trips to the Belted Buttes region for the 


and “hump steak.” 


loads of hides and meat which he proposed to furn 
the St. Louis market. 

Having purchased some improved guns and other a 
needful for his undertaking, he went back to the 


Bend of the Missouri, hired three half-breeds and their 


squiaws as assistants, and turned buffalo-hunter. 
The young hunter’s first season was a prosperou 


He kept two yoke of oxen, a wagon and a driver 
for six weeks in hauling hides and meat to the storehouse 


to be cured and stored. 

Jean sent two boat-loads down the river the first au 
two the next spring, and cleared about three hundred 
dollars off each cargo. This amount he regarded as 
a fair return for his labor and investment, as risks | 
were scarcely counted in that region. | 

The months of September and October and of 
May and June were the periods in which the great 
herds migrated between their summer pastures on 
the high prairies of the British possessions and 
their winter feeding-grounds along the Niobrara 
and the Platte. At these times the country about 
Jean’s headquarters swarmed with buffalo. 

Almost daily throughout these months great herds 
of buffalo crossed the river above and below the 
young trader’s block-house, and his most profitable 
method of hunting was to shoot them from a boat 
as they swam above his post. The dead bodies were | 
floated down to within a few rods of the post stock- 
ade, and hauled out upon the bank, where they were 
skinned, and the tongues and hump steaks cut from 
them. In this manner buffaloes were killed and 
brought down from points twenty, and even thirty, 
miles distant. 

During the season when the buffaloes were migrat- 
ing, half-breed scouts employed by Jean scoured the 
hills and the rolling prairies above the post, watch- 
ing for any herds which might be pointing toward 
the river, or feeding in situations whence they could 
be stampeded toward its waters. 

While the scouts were out, Jean and his hunters 
were accustomed to remain at some favorable point 
on the river, with canoes and ponies at hand. If 
there was time after a scout came in to give warn- 
ing, they paddled to a point just above where the 
herd was expected to cross, and waited. 

But if greater haste were necessary, they mounted 
their ponies and rode at a flying gallop for the point 
of crossing, 
shot the big animals as they lunged into the water 
or swam past. 


During the second autumn of Jean’s buffalo- 
hunting, there came down from the north the 


largest herd that he ever saw, except the mighty | 


one that afterwards came into the vicinity of Fort 
Rice, and is known in a legend among the soldiers, 
‘couts and hunters as the “Eight-Mile-Square Herd.” 

About the twentieth of September one of his 
‘unters rode to Jean’s station with the information 
that a herd, “as wide as the eye could see,’ was 
moving slowly up from the Buttes in a direction 
‘hat would bring them to the river at a point twenty 
tiles above the station. 

\ young fellow of eighteen years, the son of a 
Yoat captain who lived in Vicksburg, was staying 


and taking their position on the bank, | 


a hunt. He had been out several times after buffalo, 
but had not succeeded in killing one. When the 
|news of the big herd came in, he was wild with 
| excitement. 
“I can get one this time!” shouted he, after Jean 
had interpreted the Indian’s ré@port. ‘“‘Where there’s 
no end to ’em, there’s a mighty sure chance.” 





“Well, Louis,” said Jean,—the lad’s name was | 


| Louis Longstreet,—‘‘you shall have a try, only don’t 

| get So nervous, or you won’t be able to handle your 
gun.” 

| Five minutes later the two young hunters were in 

| the saddle. Jean had sent his scout back with in. 
structions to stampede the big herd as soon as he 
and the other two scouts who were waiting out 
among the hills could get in behind it. ‘i 

Jean and Louis then started, keeping to the hills 
which skirt the valley at a distance of from one to 
three miles from the river. This route was taken 
that they might keep a lookout for the herd, and 
avoid also the danger of being caught by the front 
of the stampede and forced into the river, which 
might occur if they kept too near the bank. 

It is not often that the accidents we fear happen 
to us, but in this instance Jean’s very precaution 
served to get himself and his companion entrapped 
at a point where escape from contact with the wide 
front of the immense herd was impossible. 

Jean and Louis had set out about the middle of 
the forenoon, and Jean calculated that, if nothing 
unusual should disturb the buffaloes, the Indians 
would get them started shortly after mid-day, and 
thus the foremost buffalo should reach the river at 
about three o’clock. 

There were two canoes hidden 


among some 


willows at the mouth of a 
small creek about twenty 
miles above the post, and | 
Jean expected, after find- 
ing the buffaloes, to reach 
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the canoes in time to paddle down to some bar or 
island from which they could advantageously shoot 
the swimming animals. He dared not trust so in 
experienced a hunter as Louis in a boat among 
swimming buffaloes. 

For about two hours they proceeded on their way. 
Jean all the time watched for some sign of the big 
herd. About noon several small bands of buffaloes 
were sighted upon some elevations directly south of 
a high point upon which the riders had halted to 
take observations. These, the young trader con- 


cluded, were outposts of the main herd, which he | 


had no doubt were quietly feeding upon the short, 
dry grass of the depressed prairie which lay between 
his point of view and the Belted Buttes, the conical 
tops of which could be seen in the distance. 

Just in front of the horsemen were some hills, 
higher than the one they had mounted. In order to 
avoid climbing these, Jean, who thought that he 
had sufficiently located the game, determined to 
travel in the river valley for the rest of the distance. 
He pointed out to Louis a willow-grown island in 
the river opposite to where they had halted. 

“We'll ride up the valley about five miles to where 
the canoes lie,’’ said he, ‘“‘and then paddle down to 
that island, where we’ll land and wait for’em. It’ll 
take us an hour and a half, and by that time the big 
herd will be moving this way with a noise like 
thunder.” 

They descended into the valley and urged their 
ponies on at a sharp gallop. Just in front of them 

| the river curved and flowed for several miles to the 
| east. 
| They had turned this bend and had pushed on 
for two miles or more, the valley narrowing con- 
stantly as they proceeded, when, just ahead of them, 
there burst over the high ground, amid a cloud of 
| dust, a great rolling mass of dark objects, which 
| covered the sloping hill-sides almost instantly. 
The riders came to a sudden halt. 
“The big herd!” said Jean, hurriedly. “We'll 
| have to scatter, Louis—too bad—but down stream’s 
the only safe route for us, and we must hurry, too— 
|some mistake—confound those rascals! meaning 
the Indian hunters. 


which, coming in the distance, had been lost in the 
clatter of their horses’ rapid gallop. Louis thought 
it did, indeed, sound like the mutter of distant 
thunder. 

They wheeled their ponies and struck the spurs 


into their flanks. To their right stretched the range 
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They could now hear the heavy rumble of hoofs | 


_ THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


| of hills which had hidden the coming herd, and to 
their left, a mile distant, ran the river, sweeping 
round nearly in front of them, a few minutes’ ride 
ahead. 

“Ride hard!” shouted Jean. 

They were close to the foot-hills, and the herd was 
bearing down on them with a roar that increased 
like the sudden rising of the wind. 

They spurred their ponies vigorously, and were 
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hangers-on, he reached shallow water several rods 
in advance of the nearest others of the herd. Here 


| the boys let go of the bull, which lunged himself 
| out upon a projecting sand-bar and thence up the 


getting a good rate of specd out of the short-legged | 


little fellows, when out from a big ravine, not three 


hundred yards ahead, there shot a great solid tongue | 


of buffaloes, and over the hill to the right swept a 
dense black mass, filling in the gap between those 
behind and those ahead. 

Jean and Louis were trapped! hemmed in on all 
sides but one, and on that side was the river. 

Instinctively both riders veered off and made for 
the head of the stampede, which was now rapidly 
rolling on in front of them. 
dently received a wild alarm from some source in 
the rear, for the huge, irregular crescent, literally a 
living, moving wall, bore down on the young hunt- 
ers at fearful speed. 

Less than a minute of riding toward the head of 


the column before him convinced Jean of the im- | 


possibility of overresching and passing it. There 
was only one thing left to do—make to the river 
| and swim for it, and, motioning Louis to follow, he 
headed his pony straight for the river bank. 
Jean glanced back over his shoulder; the central 
mass of the big stampede was about three hundred 


| came across after them. 


The buffaloes had evi- | 


bank beyond. 

Jean and Louis followed the bull to the shore, and 
ran to some scattered cottonwoods which grew along 
the bank. Each got behind a tree, and there stood 
wringing his clothes and slapping his arms to warm 
himself, while for fifteen or twenty minutes the 
dripping herd lumbered past them, the swelling sea 
of humps stretching for half a mile on either side. 

An hour later Jean’s hunters, who had ridden up on 
the other side, discovered Jean and Louis, who were 
pacing the bank as they awaited their comrades’ 
arrival. One of the hunters went for a canoe and 
Then they learned that a 
party of Aniskaras from above had stumpeded the 
herd and had hung upon its outskirts until they had 
killed as many buffaloes as they wanted. 

Since he left his saddle to plunge to the rescue of 
his comrade, Jean has never seen nor heard of either 


| of the ponies which he and Louis rode on the day of 


| the stampede. 


yards behind them, nor could the small ponies, | 


already winded with twenty miles of hard riding, 
increase the distance. Foremost in the stampede 
were the biggest, swiftest bulls, their sides almost 
touching as, with heads down, they bowled their 
huge, lumbering bodies forward, reckless of any- 
thing ahead in their fright at what was behind them. 
In the rear of the bulls was a confused, heaving 
mass, lost, at no great distance, in a rising cloud of 
dust that seemed endless. 

Louis was badly frightened, but kept his wits and 
followed every move of Jean’s. They 
rode directly for the river and reached 
its bank together; but here both ponies 
so quickly and stubbornly halted that 
Louis, though a good rider, was 
pitched clean over his animal’s head 
and alighted upon his shoulder on the 
edge of the bank. He clutched at the 
top of the bank with his right hand,— 
his left arm was bruised and numbed 

from the shock,—clung for a brief 
instant, then slid down some ten 
or twelve feet into the current. 
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Jean made one more effort to force his animal 
over the brink, but failed; then, too much alarmed 
for Louis to wait longer, he sprang from the saddle, 
threw away his gun and jumped after his comrade. 

Louis was thrashing the water with one arm in a 
desperate effort to swim away from the bank, but 
his wounded arm and the weight of his clothes and 
heavy boots impeded him, the thick, muddy water 


They were undoubtedly forced into 
the river, and either were drowned or swam to the 
other bank and ran on with the herd. He is inclined 
to think that they crossed safely and were picked up 
by some straggling band of the Assinneboines or 
Crees, who hunted upon that side of the river. 

One of the half-breeds, after much diving, recoy 
ered Louis’s gun from the mud of the river, and it 
was found to be uninjured. But Jean’s gun, which 
he also recovered, was bent, broken and useless. 

FRANK W. CALKINS. 
- +e 
OUR POWER. 
A careless word may help a soul to kill 
Or by one look we may redeem our brother. 


—Anon, 
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For the Companion. 


OYSTER PIRATES OF CHESAPEAKE BAY. 


The value of Chesapeake Bay for other purposes 
than those of navigation is inits oyster and fishery 
trade; the oyster business alone amounts to twenty 
millions of dollars annually, and in some years 
reaches nearly thirty millions. Not counting row- 
boats, there are fully a thousand craft of various 
sizes engaged in the collection and transportation of 
oysters in and from Chesapeake Bay, and a large 
amount of money is invested in the industry. 

The oyster beds are theoretically under the con- 
trol of the State of Maryland, and its legislature 
has passed laws intended to regulate the trade. 
From time immemorial there has been a vast differ- 
ence between theory and practice, and Chesapeake 
Bay furnishes no exception to the rule. The laws 
are openly violated, and piracy flourishes on the 
Chesapeake as it flourished on the Spanish Main 
and other purts of the high seas in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

There are two ways of taking oysters from their 
beds: by “‘tonging”’ and by “dredging.” 

In the first method, the oystermen use tongs with 
long handles; a pair of tongs, with its jaws open, is 
lowered to the bottom, and then the jaws are slowly 
brought together to secure whatever oysters come 
within their grasp. In the other process, a dredge, 
or large rake with curved teeth, is drawn over the 
oyster bed. When the dredge is filled with oysters, 
it is brought to the vessel’s side by means of a wind- 
lass, and the contents are placed on her deck. 

There are certain grounds where dredgers may 
work without interference, and certain other 
grounds, where the water is shallow, which are re- 
served for the tongers, and leased by the State to 
companies and individuals. 

The tonging process is slow, but it is not destruc- 
tive; dredging is far more rapid than tonging, but it 
is terribly injurious to the oyster beds where the 





water is shallow, as a dozen oysters are crushed and 


destroyed for every one that is secured. 
The law prohibiting dredging in the shallow 


| waters was enacted in order to preserve the oyster 


dragged him down, and the poor fellow would have | 


sunk even before the buffaloes were upon him had 
| not Jean come to the rescue. 

Jean’s ideas of what followed during the next few 
seconds are confused; but he remembers that he got 
| hold of Louis, and helped to buoy him up while they 
kicked and struggled hard against the current; that 
| they managed to get a few yards from the shore. 
| Then buffaloes seemed to rain down over the 
bank, ploughing its steep sides and sousing into the 
water with heavy splashes, making the current boil 
around them. 

The next instant the desperate hunters were in 
the midst of a puffing, snorting mass of big, hairy 
| Swimmers, a sea of humps, horns and noses. As a 
big bull came grunting and puffing alongside of the 
two young men, Jean, who knew that the buffalo is 
inoffensive in the water, made a grab with his free 
hand and caught the old fellow by the long hair on 
| his hump. “Now, Louis, get hold here!” he shouted; 
and Louis, who was recovering the use of his arm, 
got hold with both hands. 

“Now we’re all right,” said Jean, “only keep well 
behind so he won’t turn.’? The bull snorted wildly 
at the sound of the shouts, and swam frantically in 
the effort to get free from his unwelcome freight. 

Jean, still keeping fast hold of the great brute’s 
mane, drifted backward as far as he could and then 
flopped himself over the creature’s sunken hind. 
quarters, so that it now towed one person on each 
| side. Once the bull turned his head as if about to 

face about, but Jean promptly let go with his right 
hand and struck him a blow on the eye. . 

Don’t let him turn your way, Louis,” said Jean. 
“Let’s keep him as straight ahead as he can go. 


before the rest of ’em if possible.” 

Louis readily comprehended the situation. The 
cool water helped him to regain the use of his arm, 
in which, fortunately, no bone was broken, and he 
| worked vigorously to relieve the bull of a part of 
| the burden of drawing him on behind. 

The old fellow proved to be a strong swimmer, and 


beds, and raise a revenue for the State which 
claims jurisdiction over the Bay. The complete 
ruin of the oyster industry there is threatened unless 


dredging is prohibited, and the friends of the law 


| say that in a few years there will be no oysters left 





for either dredgers or tongers to gather. 

To protect the beds from pirate dredgers the State 
of Maryland has an oyster police with a navy con- 
sisting of three steamers and seven sloops. Down 
to a few years ago the pirates were held fairly in 
check by the navy and their depredations were not 
very serious; occasionally they came down at night 
and sailed across the forbidden grounds during the 
darkness until their dredges were filled, and they 
were off and out of sight before daylight, unless 
detained by adverse wind or no wind at all. 

In the last two or three years they have become 
bolder. In 1886 and ’87 there were several conflicts 
between the dredgers and the Maryland navy; these 
conflicts were bloodless for the most part, as the 
police are instructed to fire only at the sails and 
rigging of the pirate craft and must not shed blood 
except in self-defence. 

But sometimes the fighting became severe owing 
to the vigorous resistance of the dredgers, and the 
bullets did more than make rents in sail-cloth. 
Policemen and pirates were wounded, and, in some 
instances, killed, during these encounters, and the 
pirates on more than one occasion were co: ipletely 
victorious. 

The season of 1888 opened with a worse sate of 
affairs than any previous one. The pirates argue 
that they have a right to take oysters anywhere and 
in their own way, and they prepared to defy the law 
openly. In broad daylight they dredged upon the 


| prohibited grounds, principally at Swann Point 


Kick hard and help all you can; we must get across | and Chester River, where the oysters are of the 


very best quality, and sometimes as many as a hun- 
dred pirate craft were at work there. 

When the vessels of the navy appeared some of 
the dredgers surrounded and fought them, while the 
rest went on with their work without interruption. 

Occasionally the pirates boarded the vessels be- 
longing to the lessees of the oyster-beds and foreibly 


exerting himself to the utmost to get rid of his| took away whatever bivalves they had on hand; 
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if a despoiled tonger offered any protest he was 
knocked down and silenced, and in case he made 
any resistance to being plundered he was flung 
into the water and had to take his chance of being 
drowned. 

After a few experiences of this sort the tongers | 
lost patience and began to strike back. The les- 





OYSTER 


sees of the grounds armed some of their men 
with rifles and other weapons, and fights between 
tongers and dredgers were of daily occurrence. 
Sometimes one party was victorious and some- 
times the other; but the dredgers were the more 
numerous and powerful and the tongers suffered 
accordingly. 

The dredgers proceeded to fit up their vessels 
for war; they provided themselves with Winches- 
ter rifles, which were placed in racks as on board 
a regular naval vessel, the crews were armed with 
revolvers, and some of the larger schooners had 
swivel cannon mounted on their decks. 

One of them actually came out one day with a 
blac flag displayed at her topmast and a plank 
rigged at the side as an intimation that any pris- 
oners might expect to “walk the plank’’ in the 
style of the old-fashioned freebooters of the sea. 

The depredations of these fellows have not 
been confined to stealing oysters from the pro- 
hibited grounds. When they cannot, by reason 
of the weather or for any other cause, operate on 
the oyster grounds they turn their attention to the 
land, and the dwellers on the shore have been 
indiscriminately plundered. The boats used for 
this business are small craft called ‘sharpies ;”’ 
they have two “leg-of-mutton”’ sails on as many | 
masts. Masts and sails can be taken down in | 
a’ moment and stowed in the bottom of the 
boat. They all resemble each other, and unless 
they can be caught in the act it is practically 
impossible to identify them. 

Their way of operating is to sail about in the 
daytime as though hunting for oysters; at night 
they run into an inlet or creek previously chosen 
and wait until midnight or later, when they pro- 
ceed to rob farmyards, barns and houses of 
whatever they can carry away. 

Generally they confine their depredations to 
out-buildings, but not infrequently they break 
into dwelling-houses, and as they are all well- 
armed, they resist any attempt to arrest them. If 
driven off, they flee to their boats, and in a few 
minutes their masts are shipped, their sails spread, 
and away they disappear in the darkness on the 
waters of the Bay. 

For some time the dredgers actually drove off 
the tongers from the reserved grounds by firing 
upon them whenever they appeared, and when a 
police-boat went out to interfere, she was fired 
upon, too, and her assailants were so numerous 
that she was compelled to retire. 

The strife has broken up families. A tonger 
went out one day, and was fired upon from his 
son’s boat, his son having gone into the dredging 
business and turned pirate. The fishermen in the 
same neighborhood were prevented from setting 
their nets, and a party of gentlemen who have a 
duck-shooting club on the shore were also fired 
upon by these nineteenth century buccaneers. 

Early in the season the tongers of Kent Island 
bought an old cannon, and placed it in a position 
to command their grounds. When the dredgers 
appeared, the battle began; the tongers were get- 
ting the best of it when their cannon burst, happily 
without injuring anybody. Then 
went to work and filled their boats. 
feelings of the tongers as they helplessly looked 
on and saw their oysters dredged up and carried 
away! 


the dredgers 


Many of the dredgers are from the eastern 
shore of Maryland, 


also from New York. There is much difficulty in 
obtaining crews for these craft which openly defy 
the law. It appears that the owners and captains 


are as lawless in the treatment of their men as | 


they are in obtaining their cargoes. 
These men are compelled to work from four in 


Imagine the | 


but the larger vessels are | 
from Baltimore and other Maryland ports, and | 


| party which sustains and defends the Republic | 


T HE Y OUTH’S COMPANION. | 





the morning till nine or ten at night; are fed upon 
bread and a nauseous mixture called coffee. They 
have neither beds nor shelter at night, and are 
exposed to rain and snow and cold all through 
the winter months. 

They are frequently maltreated, and often 
cheated out of their wages. In short, the lot of 


which is more likely to be united and harmonious | 
lin its support than were its adherents in the 
Chamber which has just ceased to exist. 





yet come thoroughly to understand the principle 
of parliamentary government, and the necessity 
of compact party action. There is still danger— 
though perhaps the danger is less—that the rivalry 
of factions within the majority may render Repub- 
lican ministries short-lived, and thus imperil the 
stability of the Republic. 

One notable and favorable feature of the elec- 
tions was the orderly quiet amidst which they | 
were conducted. Paris, especially, is an excitable 
city in times of great political commotion. Yet 
not only in Paris, but throughout France, the 
disorders of election day were few and slight, and | 
the crisis was passed with less turmoil than is | 
witnessed in an English general election. 


| 
| 
| 


=~, 
A GLASSY SEA. | 


T he sea is but another sky, 
The sky a sea as we 

And which is earth ond which the heavens 
The eye can scarcely tell. 

So when for me life’s : a hour 
Soft passes to its en 

May glory, born of earth and heaven, | 
The earth and heaven blend. 


—Rev. Samuel Longfellow. 
—_————+e — 
IRRIGATION. 


The attention of the people of the United States, 
including many who have no direct practical 
interest in the matter, has lately been directed, by 
legislation adopted by the last two Congresses, to 
the prospect of greatly increasing the area of 
productive land by an artificial supply of water, 
the pirate before the mast has always been a hard to be provided by government works. 
| one, whatever may be that of the captain or the The Forty-ninth Congress passed a law provid- 
owner of the vessel. Tuomas W. Knox. ing that public lands in the arid region, to be 
chosen under the authority of the Secretary of 
the Interior, might be withdrawn from settlement 
under the homestead laws, irrigated by means of 
government works, and then again opened for 


PIRATES. 


+> 
AUTUMN. 


Soft summer’s leaves are fresh and fair, 
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| present ministry a majority in the new Chamber, |of government irrigation works seem fanciful, 


and almost fairy-like. 





But not so bright are they 
As when in Autumn’s misty air 


Gis fceetcdlbene olay. settlement under proclamation of the President. 
B St-ra s pla 


—Edmund Flagg. 
i passed an act extending the scope of the previous 
bill, and the Senate, recognizing that for any 
THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. | system of government irrigation on a really large 
The general election for a new Chamber of | scale still further legislation and heavy appropri- 
Deputies took place on Sunday, September 22d. | | ations would be necessary, sent a special committee 
But these elections were not complete, for in| through the country to the west of the Missouri 
many districts no candidate received a majority | to investigate the whole question, and report next | 
|of all the votes cast. It is the French law that a | December. 
| successful candidate must, in the first balloting,| The region of the United States which may be 
receive an absolute majority. cultivated freely, by the aid of the natural rain- 
In case no candidate does so, a second balloting | fall, has commonly been held to end with the 
takes place a fortnight later, when a plurality | one hundredth meridian of longitude west from 
| only is sufficient to elect a candidate. 
instance 
| on Sunday, October 6th. 
In the elections of September 22d, three hun- | about one-third of Texas. 
| dred and eighty-three deputies, out of the total of Very much farming land, however, has been 
| five hundred and eighty-four, were chosen by clear | opened of late, and successfully cultivated with- 
majorities. 
| twenty-four are supporters of the Republican | 
| ministry now in power, that presided over by M.| that, with the settlement of the land, the area 
| Tirard; while the remaining one hundred and| that may be cultivated without an artificial water 
| fifty-nine belong to the different wings of the | supply steadily moves westward. 
opposition. But even along this meridian destructive 
The main interest in the election centred in the | droughts sometimes occur, and all along the base 
| effort of General Boulanger and his supporters to | 
get a Chamber elected favorable to his views and | 
ambitions. They had maintained that France | 
needed and desired a change of persons in power, | 


distance. It is held by many good authorities 





of the vast region to the westward of them, irri- 
gation is regarded not merely as an advantage, but 
as a necessity. It puts an end, where the artificial 
| as well as a revision of the Constitution. At the | | water supply is abundant, to the risk of drought, 
same time, they professed themselves to be sin-| and increases the capability of the land for pro- 
cerely devoted to the Republican form of govern- | duction. 
ment. 
This party was supported in many places by | the fact that the region now unsettled, but capable 
members of the several factions opposed to the | of cultivation and close settlement under irriga- 
Republic altogether. Wherever the so-called Con- | tion, is regarded as larger than the vast extent of 
servatives had no hope of carrying an election by | public territory occupied within the past fifty 
their own strength they joined forces vith the | years. 
Boulangists. | In California alone there are still thirty million 
In places, however, where the Republicans were | acres of land which have not been “entered,” ten 
weak the anti-Republicans had their own candi-| millions of which would be fit for agricultural 
dates,—it might be a Monarchist who favors the | purposes under irrigation. Montana has at least 
elevation of the Count of Paris to the throne, or| thirty million acres of tillable land, a large part 
an Imperialist, who wishes to give the supreme | of which is not yet occupied. Idaho has fourteen 
power either to Prince Napoleon Jerome, or to} million acres of good land, which cannot be tilled 
| his son Prince Victor. | without irrigation. All the other Western States 
The result of the elections was the disastrous,| and Territories have vast areas which might be 
and probably the decisive, defeat of General | brought into productive cultivation by the aid of 
Boulanger, and the final rejection by France of | irrigation. 
his schemes for attaining power and making wide The desirability of bringing all this land into 
political changes. For, of the opposition deputies | use is admitted by every one, but the question of 
elected, those supporting Boulanger number prob-| method, and of ways and means, remains un- 
ably less than fifty—that is, less than one-tenth! solved. Up to the present time all that has been 
of the whole Chamber. done in the way of irrigation has heen accom- 
It is worth noting that the recent election ditfered | plished by private enterprise. Companies of 
from those which preceded it in one important! capitalists have been formed which have built 
respect. In former elections, the contest has been | reservoirs, constructed canals, and supplied the 
between the existing Republican form of govern- | water to the tillers of the land. 
ment and those who wished to replace it by a| In this way it is estimated that three million 
monarchy or an empire. The great mass of| acres have been irrigated in California alone, and 
Republicans have hitherto rallied to the support | smaller areas in other States and Territories. 
of the Republican form. But irrigation in the great West by means of 
But in the elections of September 22d, the| private capital must always be of a piecemeal 
contest was between the Ministry in power—not| nature, and more wasteful of resources than would 
the Republic—and its combined opponents, very | be a general system devised and operated by the 
| Many of whom were themselves neither Monarch- | government, which already possesses the necessary 
ists nor Imperialists, but professedly Republicans. | land and a command of the sources of water 
supply. 


The result of these elections is to establish the 
The estimates made of the population which 
could be supported under such a general system 








yet more firmly in power, and also to give the 


The Fiftieth Congress, which expired last spring, | 


Of those elected, two hundred and | out irrigation west of this line for a considerable | 


of the Rocky Mountains, and in nearly the whole | 


The importance of the subject is illustrated by | 


| had. 


| 


| die, or, like his classmate, have 


In this| Greenwich. This line divides the Dakotas and | 
the second ballotings will have occurred | Nebraska very nearly in the middle; about one- 
quarter of Kansas lies to the westward of it, and | 





| to keep himself up with the life of his time. 


Major Powell, of the United States Geological 
Survey, thinks that a very moderate estimate of 


Still it is doubtful if French public men have | the extent of the territory that might be reclaimed 


in this way is nearly one hundred and seventy-five 
million acres, which, divided into forty-acre 
homesteads,—the most practicable size for a farm 
conducted by irrigation,—would support a purely 
farm population of more than twenty million 
souls, or a total, including town dwellers and 
| other workers, of more than fifty million people. 
This estimate provides for a population much 
less dense than that of India, China and other 
countries which contain large areas of artificially 
watered land. . 
ser 
WHAT NEXT? 


John Dervent and Peter Lotz were graduated at 


| the same college on the same day with equal honors. 
| Both men went West, and settled on ranches. 


After 
six years one of their old preceptors visited them. 

John was prosperous, but he knew nothing of the 
world outside of his ranch. He took no interest in 
politics, in religion, in books, or in social questions; 
he hardly knew who was President; he had long 
ago lighted his fires with his text-books. For two 
days he talked to his visitor of his cows and bullocks, 
of the rates of cattle on the hoof in Chicago, and 
of beef in New York. 

When the professor tried to interest him in any 
other matter, he stared at him vacantly, or fell 


' asleep in his chair. 


The visitor went on with anxious foreboding to 
Lotz’s ranch. Peter, too, had been successful; he 
was shrewd and alert in his business, but he was a 
man of broad general information and sympathies. 
His interest was as keen in the questions of the day 
as if he lived in New York or Chicago. 

His friend asked him presently how he had con. 
trived to keep himself thus alive and young in 
thought. 

“My father,” said Peter, laughing, ‘‘was a fruit- 
grower. He had one maxim: ‘Never let your orchard 
run down.’ He incessantly set ov’, new trees, that 
were growing and ready to bear when the old ones 
wore out. 

“When I left college, my brain was very much 
like an orchard with plenty of plants in it ready to 
bear fruit. I resolved not to ‘let it run down.’ [ 
would not be satisfied with the knowledge I already 
I would bring in new slips and seedlings. I 
took the best daily newspaper, the best literary 
magazine, the best religious journal in the country. 
I helped build a church and school-house in the 
neighborhood. I got up reading clubs, lectures and 
concerts. In short, I followed my father’s rule, and 
| set out new plants in my brain, instead of waiting 
calmly until the old ones should wither and die.” 

It is easy to tell, when we meet middle-aged or old 
people, whether they have, like John Dervent, left 
the intellectual growth of their youth to wither and 
tuken in daily new 
ideas and knowledge. 

“What next?” says the busy farmer, as he looks 
at the ground from which one crop has just been 
reaped. He makes haste to sow another. 

Many of the boys and girls who read these words 
have lately received a diploma at some college or 
school, and gone out into the world. 

What next? 

Is your intellectual life to end now? Is your brain 
to feed, during all these coming years, on the small 
portions of Greek, mathematics and history it has 
received? Or will you daily plant the seed of a fact 
here, or set the graft of a new thought there? 

The man of to-day must work hard, if he means 
So 
rapid is the march of intellectual development that 
the man who does not do this is soon pushed aside 
and forgotten. 

———~+or— 
STARTING OUT RIGHT. 


A young girl who occupies a minor position in the 
clerical department of a large railroad company, 
declared, one day, in a passionate tone, “I’d give 
anything in the world if I were out of the X, Y and 
Z offices!” 

“Why?” asked her friend, knowing that the posi- 
tion was fully as good as she could expect to hold. 

“Because I’ve started out wrong and I can’t get 
right. 

“IT thought when I began that I could be on 
friendly, sociable terms with the men in the office, 
and have nice, easy times with them as we worked 
together day by day. But, oh, it hasn’t turned out 
as I thought it would, at all! They treat me in a 
familiar, slap-you-on-the-back kind of way that 





humiliates me constantly. 

““When I come in in the morning they say, ‘Jennie, 
what have you got that thing around your neck 
for?’ or they ask if I didn’t forget some of my hair- 
pins. And when I try to resent it, they only laugh 
atme. [am fairly degraded in my own eyes, and [ 
can’t help it, because I’ve started out wrong.” 

There is a lesson here for the vast army of girls 
and young women who are privileged, under our 
liberal social requirements, to go out into the world 
and earn their own livings. 

It is hard for a girl who has lived a free and un 
constrained life at home, entertaining her male 
friends, usually in her mother’s presence, and always 
with her sanction, to realize that the same unstudied 
atmosphere should not prevail in a public office. 

She does not take into account that she has not the 
accustomed background of home and parents to 
countenance her innocent gayety. The proverbial 
inch is given, and the ell taken, and, often when it 
is too late, she finds that the charmed circle of 
womanly sanctity, which is every girl’s birthright, 
is trodden down and obliterated. 

Her name is bandied from one pair of masculine 
lips to another, her actions openly commented on, 
the details of her dress discussed. She finds herself 
treated as a sort of anomalous creature, not a man, 
and not commanding the respect and deference due 
a woman. It is monstrous and humiliating, and 


once allowed, is nearly irremediable. 








Girls, 


earn your independence, if you must, or 
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will; go as a wage-earner into the office or the shop, 
but carry with you that sweet and womanly reserve 
which is at once your charm and your safeguard. 
Be sure that you “start out right.” 


~@2> 
NOT DEMONSTRATIVE. 

Wendell Phillips, with keen relish of the fun, used 
to tell his friends the story of his first appearance in 
Philadelphia. 

He had been engaged to deliver three lectures 


there upon political questions, and as he knew that | 
he and his audience would accord in opinion, he | 


expected a warm greeting. 


THE YOU 
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Dean Stanley—was sitting by Mrs. Reeves, and said 
to her, as Jenny Lind finished the phrase, “A string 
of pearls, and all of the same size.” 


Reeves, more impressed by the singer’s devotional 
feeling than even by the perfection of her style. 
“She is a Christian,” replied the Bishop. 
Mr. Reeves says that she never, under any circum- 
stances, omitted to say “‘grace’’ before eating a 





| meal, and used the simplest English form. 


A ———+or— 
AURORA BOREALIS AND SOUND. 


| The published observations upon the aurora bore- 


On the first evening he found the large hall filled | alis made by Mr. Tromholt in 1882-3 touch upon 


with Quakers. On the front bench sat the three 
committeemen who had invited him to speak. Every 
face in the audience was calm and critical. He rose 
and stepped to the desk amidst profound silence. 


He was a young orator, used to fervent applause | 


from eager hearers. His heart quailed, but he began 
boldly. As he continued, he paused now and then, 
according to the custom of young speakers, at the 
points where applause or a laugh would have been 
welcome, but the deadly silence remained unbroken. 
Still the faces before him showed no sign of emo- 
tion. He resolved to rouse them. He hurled at 
them his strongest arguments, his most scathing 
satire, his tenderest pathos. 

Not a smile, not a movement answered him. Calm 
as stone his Rhadamanthine judges faced him. At 
last, exhausted and chagrined, he finished abruptly 
and sat down. 

A long pause. Then a committeeman rose and 
stepped upon the platform. 

“My friends,” he said, ‘this young man hath a 
disappointed appearance. He is doubtless accus- 
tomed to some manifestation of satisfaction from 
the audience. I propose that, in token of our appro- 
bation of his discourse, we give him three cheers.” 

“Seconded,” said another Friend. 

“I will give the time,” said the first speaker. 
“One, two, three!” 

“Hurrah!”? calmly remarked the two other com- 
mitteemen, in a low voice. 

“Again!” 

“Hurrah!’? more faintly. 
“Again!” 

Dead silence. 

Mr. Phillips found afterwards that his audience 
had keenly appreciated his speech, not losing a 
single point; but he never forgot the depressing 
effect of those three cheers. 


+~@> 


THE WORLD'S PEOPLE. 


There are statisticians in several countries, the 
best known of whom is the learned German, Herr 
Schem, who endeavor to present from time to time 
statistics of the population of the entire world. 
Inasmuch as many populous countries have no cen- 
sus, und often nothing like a census, these world. 
statisticians can only put together, as to these 
countries, the best attainable guesses. 

Nevertheless, they probably make a tolerably near 
estimate of the population of the entire world, 
which they put at twelve hundred million. The 
number of men is supposed to be somewhat smaller 
than the number of women. 

The number of deaths in the entire world, each 
year, is placed at about thirty-five and a quarter 


million, which would make nearly one hundred | 


thousand a day, four thousand an hour and sixty- 
seven a minute. 


On the other hand, there are, it is estimated, | 


thirty-six and three-quarters million persons born 


. ” 
every year; which would make more than one hun. | ment of self. 


dred thousand per day, and seventy per minute. 


many of the curious and inexplicable phenomena of 
that subject. Among these is the traditional accom- 
paniment of sound. Upon this point the scientist 
says: 

There is no point relating to the aurora borealis 
| which is more disputed than the sound which some 
| persons say accompanies the phenomena—at all 
| events at certain times. It is described as of various 

natures, viz.: cracking, whizzing and hissing, from 
nearly every part of the world where the aurora is 
visible, and the faith in the “sound” is as orthodox 
among the Eskimo of Greenland and the Lapps of 
Finmarken as the people of Siberia. 

Even Captain Dawson and his party, the English 
Circumpolar Expedition to Fort Rae (1882), assert 
that they distinctly heard the sound one night when 
passing up the Great Slave Lake; and in latitudes 
much farther south, too, people aver having heard 
the noise. 

Well, the remarkable part of this question is, 
that all other scientists who have sojourned for a 
length of time in northern regions have never heard 
the slightest sound which could, with any amount 
of certainty, be ascribed to the aurora borealis. 

Without absolutely refusing to believe in the 
possible existence of such a sound, I fancy that 
there must be some acoustic deception or misunder- 
standing which has created this belief in an auroral 
sound. During my stay in Lapland, I was daily sur- 
rounded by people who believed as firmly in the 
sound as in the Holy Gospel. Yea, at Bossekop they 
even told me that they did not think there was any 
aurora borealis at all until it whizzed, and yet I 
maintain that of all the intense aurore I have ob- 
served in various parts of the Arctic regions, and 
which I am sure I have watched with more atten- 
tion than is generally bestowed on them, every one 

| has been perfectly silent. 





Op 
POSSIBLE, BUT NOT ADVISABLE. 


Some men are always positive, with or without 
reason, while others err on the other side, and are 
never certain of anything. General Knox, Wash- 
ington’s first Secretary of War, who afterward lived 
at Thomaston, Me., hada “general factotum” named 
Gleason, who was commonly supposed to know 
more about Knox’s affairs than did Knox himself. 


| He was obsequious in his temper, and could never | 


say no—a weakness of which the general once in a 
while made game. 


On one occasion Knox was passing a new three- 
story house, which was one of several he had nearly 
completed, when he took it into his head to see 
whether he could get a decided negative out of his 

| useful superintendent. 

“Gleason,” said he, “don’t you think that the 
chimneys in this house’’—then all finished and 
topped out—“‘could be removed without being taken 

| down, and put into that house yonder?” pointing to 


another in a less forward state nearly half a mile | 


away. 

“Yes, sir,” said Gleason, as usual. 

Then in a moment he perceived the absurdity of 
| his answer, and added: 
|. “Yes, sir, it might be done, but it would injure 
the buildings.” 


—+>—__ —_____ 
UNSELFISHNESS. 
It was said by an enemy of Napoleon III. that he 
had “no sentiment of good or evil, only the senti- 


sciousness and self-attention is as fatal to one’s 


The average duration of life, in the world as a | happiness as it is to one’s usefulness and good man- 


whole, is thirty-eight years. One-quarter of the 
people upon the earth die before reaching the seven- 
teenth year. About six of each one thousand per- 
sons born reaches the age of seventy-five years. 

Married people live to a greater age than the un- 
married; temperate people and workingmen live 
longer than excessive eaters and the indolent; and 
the people of civilized nations outlive the savage 
races. 

4 
OTHELLO. 


Those who bestow upon their pets highflown or 
unusual names may find those names converted, by 
general usage, into those commonplace terms more 
familiar to the ear. A lady who is in the habit of 
entertaining, during the summer, all the starving 
cats which are to be found near her city home, is 
fond of giving them fanciful and appropriate 
names. 

One creature, which was white before it had dwelt 
familiarly with ash-barrels and chimneys, is called 
“Blanche,” and a coal-black individual proudly bears 
the name of ‘‘Othello.” 

One morning, the mistress of the house was 
somewhat late at breakfast, and the maid-servant 
announced that she had fed all the furry pensioners 
which had appeared at the basement door. 

“There was a lot of ’em this mornin’, Miss Mary,” 
said she. “They ate a whole pan of milk, and all 
the meat from yesterday’s dinner. And Old Fellow— 
he was missin’ yesterday, you remember—he come, 
too.” 


“Who, Bridget?” 


|ners; but the only way to cure it is to cultivate 
| thoughtfulness of others and kindness toward them. 
The Rev. Edward Everett Hale says: 


| IT remember having to advise a man who had fallen 
| into a sad, because morose, life, and had put him- 
| self under my counsel, and I said, “Suppose you 
| begin by — the butter at the table.” He needed 
| to be on the outlook, consciously, for little occasions 
| to serve those around him. Take care in the least 
| exercises that you care for others. 

**I do not like that man,” said a sound observer to 
me. ‘I saw him let his wife pick up her own hand- 
kerchief.” This critic was right in that quick judg- 


ment. 

“I judge him by the way he treats his dog.” 
That is a wise criticism. And if it is wise in criti- 
cism, it is wise in life. Train yourself to unselfish- 
ness in what the world pleases to call little things. 


+e | 
COOLIE CARRIERS 


The coolies of the East Indies who are employed 
| as carriers among the mountains, are wonderfully 
| fine fellows for this service. Mr. Vincent tells what 
| was done by his own servant: 


| He carried my baggage up the mountain on asharp 


; 





| trot, and reached the hotel but two hours after my 
| 


“Him you call Old Fellow, Miss Mary,—the black | 


one.”” 


Thus, it was apparent, had the proud Othello 


always been known among his humbler benefactors. | 


er 
“A CHRISTIAN.” 


Mr. Sims Reeves says, in his “Fifty Years of 
Artistic Life,” that the most perfect singer he ever 


arrival. The weight of the burden was nearly eighty 
lenges and the distance was thirty miles. The 
| hill-tribes, breathing a cool and invigorating air, are 
alone equal to such feats; and on going to the West- 
ern Himalayas, I afterward employed coolies who 
possessed the same wonderful stamina. 
They were splendid-looking men, short but thick- 
set, and very muscular, with olive- brown skins, 
| piercing black eyes, long, glossy hair, and regular 
und handsome features. One of this class of men 
will carry weigh oy upon his back, or fifty pounds 
upon his head, for fifty miles up the hills, in twenty 
hours. His charge for this is one rupee (fifty cents). 


~@ 

AT. 
“Give me terse English that [ can understand, 
and I care nothing about the flourishes of literary 


style,” a homely critic was wont to say, and he 
would undoubtedly have been pleased at a conversa- 


| tion which took place, not long ago, in a rural lake 


was Jenny Lind—and there are very few persons | 


who heard her who do not concur at least in his 
opinion of her vocal merits. 


She had a strong sense of duty, was kind-hearted | 


and deeply religious. When she was singing at 


Norwich in “Elijah,” she sang in an inspired man.- | 


her the beautiful passage, “Holy, holy, holy is God 


the Lord.” 


fhe Bishop of Norwich Stanley, the father 


of | 


| district. 
heard, and also one of the best women he ever met, | 


A little withered-looking man who, as he said, 
“tended the switch, sold tickets and smashed bag- 

age’’ at the railway station, was thus interrogated 

y a traveller. 

“Ts there more than one boat for Fishkill?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do they run often?” 

“Depends on what you call often.’ 

‘More than once an hour?” I 

“Yes.” 

‘How often?” 

“Quarter past, ha’ past, quarter before, and af.” 


“T wonder of what religion she is?’’ said Mrs. | 


The habit of continual self-con- | 





| The figures upon the dial of the STANDARD | 


METALLIC THERMOMETER are so large and distinct, 
| they can be seen clearly from all parts of the room.[Adv. 
| ——_—___. 

“In a most aggravating case of Itching Piles I 
found instant relief by asingle application of BURNETT'S 
KALLISTON. I would not be without it if it cost $100a 
| bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress Street, Boston, 

Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or sent, 

express paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & 








| Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv, 
"ER EEREREEL LS a : 
RS<S$34-2 5-25 
LS oh OS Oh OSD 
wetetetete |) 





purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. 

Ask Hardware Dealers, or ad- 
dress, mentioning this paper, 


| SEDGWICK BROS. Richmond, In‘. 
| SAVE THE LIVES OF YOUR CHILDREN. 








The school-room 
is the medium 
through which con- 
tagious diseases are 


iy 


sent to our homes, 
The death-rate 
among — children 
during the school 
months is very 
much larger than 
during vacation, 
This is simply bar- 
barism, because it 


porizer the 
school-rooms. This 
simple and inex- 
pensive device pu- 
rifies all places with 
in doors and keeps 
them pure. It never 
fails. Send for par- 
ticulars, 

Sherman “King” 
Vaporizer Co., Chic- 
opee Falls, Mass. 


SUPERB! 


| All who love the beautiful must watch with 
{admiration the clear twilight of early morning, 
especially at that enchanting period when the sun 
is throwing a tinge of red on a sky of 


TRANSPARENT WHITENESS. 


Such loveliness can find no counterpart except 
in the radiant bloom which the use of 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP 





imparts to the complexion of every young lady 
who uses it. This 
PEERLESS PURIFIER 


removes every possible blemish from the 
skin, and makes the plainest face 


PERFECTLY FASCINATING. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


| _Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, by C. N. 
pet teats Sale Proprietor, 115 Fulton 


treet, New York City. 


DO YOU 


that Plymouth Rock Pants 
and Suits would have reached 
e largest sales ever known in 
the custom clothing business une 
less they had wonderful merit? 











SUPPOSE 
receive unsolicited letters tes- 


WOULD to their worth if such 
D0 WE DAILY oa not deserved? 


a postal card to see a hand- 
some line of our sampl 
mailed you free, with fu 
directions how to measure 
yourself, we guaranteeing 








or money refunded? 


in the big cities where 
our branch stores are 
situated unless we could 
successfu 
with any 
dy-made 
CUT TO ORDER: Pants to $5.25; Suits, 
$13.25 to $21; Overcoats, Sioces to $20. 
If you don’t know who we are, look in any commer- 
cial agency, or write to any bank or business (ex- 
cept clothiers and tailors) in any of these cities. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
ADDRESS ALL MAIL TO 
Headquarters: 11 to 17 Eliot Street. 
Annex: 695 Washington Street, 

And 18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

BRANCHES: 285 Broadway, New York; 
943 Penn. Avenue, Washington, D. C.; 72 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill.; 914 Main St., Rich- 
mond, Va.; 225 EK. Baltimore St., Baltimore, 
Md.; 110 Canal St., New Orleans; 104 Mont- 
gomers St., Montgomery, Ala.; 39 Whitehall 

t., Atlanta, Ga.: Burnside Building, Wor- 
pr negfield, 
stminster St., Providence, R. 


cester, Mass.; Hotel Gilmore, 8S 
Mass.; 198 We 
I.; Old Register Building, New Haven, Conn. 





clothier? 
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and chops. 






and which 





rfect fit and satisfaction — 
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| 
| 
(y the contents of a package of 
‘ : 
‘*Cerealine Flakes” costing twenty 
| cents, a cook in a private family of six 
| persons, made puddings five times, 
waffles twice, muffins three times, grid- 
dle-cakes five times; used ‘‘Cerealine 
| Flakes” in soups twice in place of sago 
)and barley, and added some to six 
| bakings of bread. Buy a package of 
| Cerealine Flakes of your grocer, and 
try how far you can make its contents 
go yourself. 
The Cerealine Cook Book and a Pamphlet on 
Cereal Foods, illustrated with Indian pictures by 
a well-known artist, will be sent free to any one 
who will mention where this advertisement was 
seen, and enclose a two-cent stump for postage 
to the CEREALINE MFG, Co., Columbus, Ind, — 


| — 
} 
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The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, O., 
| whose Tomato Catsup has gained an international 
reputation, put up also Tomato Soup. This is 
made of the pulp of specially selected Tomatoes, 
skilfully combined with other ingredients of the 
best quality, the whole forming a perfectly sea- 
soned, rich and wholesome dish, suited to either 
a simple luncheon or a most elaborate dinner. 
It rceds to be heated only before serving. 

Confident that a trial of this Tomato Soup will con- 
vince ladies and gentlemen of its excellence and supe- 
riority, a sample one-pound can will be sent free to any 


address on receipt of cost of expressage, fifteen cents in 
stamps, by 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 











| 


| 


U 


A new Fabric for Underwear supe- 


NDERWEAR 





rior to Silk or Wool. 
against Colds. 
| Made in all styles, for Men, Wo- 
men and Children. 

Sold by leading Merchants. Cata- 
logues sent on application. 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 


A protection 





Rolled crackers passed through a Hunter Sifter, form the 
most delicate covering for croquettes, oysters, fish, cutlets 


The Hunter Sifter is for sale at stove, 
hardware, and house-furnishing stores. 


A toy Sifter, which shows how the large Sifter works 


will amuse children, will be sent free to 


anyone who will mention where this advertisement 
was seen, and enclose six cents in stamps to 


THE FRED. J. MEYERS MFG. CO., 


COVINGTON, Ky. 








OCTOBER 
Th. 17. Austria evacuated Italy, 1866. 
Fr. 18. Falmouth (Portland), Me., bombarded, 1775. 
Sa. 19. Sheridan's “Ride” from Winchester, 1864. 

20. Thomas Hughes (Tom Brown) born, 1823. 

. 21. Battle of Trafalgar and Death of Nelson, 1805. 

. 22. Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1685. 

. 23. First Battle, Edgehill, of the Civil War, 1642. | 





For the Companion. 
THE SUN IN LIBRA. 


In the maze of the bloom and the blight, 
When the darkness is twin with the light, 
When the seales of Astra hang level 
With the weight of the day and the night, 
In the calm after line-winds that revel, 

In the cool after noondays that smite, 


Come the dreams born of incense that curled 
From the cressets of flowers that are furled, 
Come the spells of earth’s latest beguiling 

Under skies that are rubied and pearled, 
Till we think, in the shadow and smiling, 
It is Egypt all over the world, 


Every river is Nile to behold, 
Every tree in its bonnet of gold 

Is a palm, and the haze-purpled highlands 
Are the temples unsearchably old; 

Every rock isa —, keeping silence 
O’er the past of a glory untold. 


And the air brings us music that flows 
From a million of dim long-agoes, 
ill the sense of the seen and the present 
To arapture of reverie grows 
And the hues of a life evanese 
Turn to haloes of endless repose. 





Where the sun in his circle aboon 
Glimmers beamless and bald, like a moon, 
Where they neither forget nor remember, 
Where is nothing too late or too soon, 
Where the climate is always September, 
And the days are one long afternoon. 
THERON Brown. 


Aer 
For the Companion. 
“MY BROTHER.” 


Two well-dressed men were walking down 
Broadway, New York, at midnight. Directly in 
front of them was a man shabbily dressed, and 
with a look of hunger and desperation on his 
face. 

As the three passed before a brilliantly lighted 
restaurant, one of the two gentlemen behind said 
to the other, “‘Did you catch a glimpse of that 
man’s face ?”’ 

‘No. What about it?” 

‘It was a terrible face. I believe that man will 
try to kill himself before morning.” 

‘*Well, I don’t see how we can prevent it. 
what makes you think so ?”’ 

“TI don't know. He looks like it. 
I can prevent it, too. Suppose we follow him.” 

“All right. But I think it is only a fancy of 
yours, and our following him will do little good.” 

‘‘Nevertheless, I am so confident that he is 
going to try something desperate, that I am going 
to take the liberty of following him.” 

The two gentlemen accordingly followed the 
man for several blocks. Finally he turned and 
made his way rapidly toward the river. Down 
on one of the most obscure piers he paused, close 
by one of the piles which pierced the pier floor- 
ing, and, with a gesture of despair, stepped toward 
the edge of the pier, and looked down into the 
water. 

Then he straightened up, and in another mo- 
ment would have flung himself over into the 
river; but one of the men who had been standing 
in the shadow of a warehouse, called out, in a 
quiet, but firm voice, “My brother, if you are in 
trouble will you let me help you ?”’ 

At the words ‘‘My brother,”’ the man trembled, 
stepped back, covered his face with his hands, 
and staggering against the pile burst into sobs so 
awful that the man who had taken it upon him- 
self to rescue this soul from death could not say 
another word for several moments. 

Finally he learned, in broken ejaculations, the 
man’s story. HM was not new. Only a wife and 
children in a wretched tenement, no work, rent 
due, children crying for food, wife sick, no 
friends. That was all. A very common story. 
Suicide seemed the only way out of it. “I was 
going to drown myself,’’ he said. ‘I don’t know 
but that will be the best thing to do, after all.”’ 

But the one who had called him ‘brother’ 
found work and a home for this despairing soul. 
And by the magic of that word, which levels all 
false distinction, he made this man live again. 

CuHarRLes M. SHELDON. 
+r 


But 


And I think 


O.Lp Foorrrints.—Many a young reader, re- 

peating Longfellow’s lines about our 

“Footprints on the sands of time,” 
which others may see after we are dead, has per- 
haps wondered why the poet chose a material so 
inconstant as sand to leave marks upon for pos- 
terity. Evidently to an Egyptian such a question 
would not suggest itself. 

In a lecture at Chautauqua last summer on the 
“Antiquity of Egypt,”’ Prof. J. P. Mahaffy told 
his audience that when the tombs of the kings 
were opened the footprints on the sand made by 





the workmen thirty-five hundred years ago still 


their work they had walked backward to the 
entrance, and walled it up. 
If such a fact had been present to the mind of 


| the poet, he could have hinted to his critics that 
| the metaphorical ‘‘sands of time’’ were very much 


like the sand inside the pyramids. 
~@ 


IN A TURPENTINE ORCHARD. 


| fighting as soon as their stronghold had been taken, | 


The making of turpentine and rosin is an im- 


| portant industry in many regions of the United 


States, though there are doubtless many readers of 
The Companion who know little about the process. 
In some parts of Southwestern Alabama the yellow | 
pine is almost the only growth, and the trees are 
made to yield a rich annual harvest. Each tract of 
turpentine land is called an orchard, and those who 
are employed in it are said to work the crop. | 


In the early part of the year, before the juice of 


| the pine is ready to exude, the trees are “boxed.” 


The boxes are not, as the name would seem to sig. | 
nify, appendages attached to the outside of the tree, | 
but cup-like cavities cut into the trunk about a foot 
above the ground. They measure from ten to four- 
teen inches across, and are four inches in width and 
seven inches deep. Each of them is presumed to| 
hold a quart. 

Usually there are two, and sometimes even three 
or four, such boxes to each tree. The life of the 
pine, as of other trees, is drawn from the soil 
through the bark, hence it is necessary always to 
leave an uncut strip of the bark between the boxes. 
The number of boxes depends, therefore, upon the 
size of the tree and the width of the intervening 
strips. 

The instrument used by the cutters is an axe, 
made especially for the purpose, measuring three 
inches across the blade and nine inches in length, 
and having a handle which is bent several degrees 
out of a straight line, ordinarily to the right; but if 
the user cuts “left-handed,” it is bent toward the 
left. 

To one who has never used such an axe it seems 
extremely awkward, and one who uses it for the 
first time is apt to come to grief. In his hands it is 
a kind of boomerang, and it is impossible to tell 
just where it will hit. An experienced cutter, how- 
ever, takes his position near a pine, gives the axe a 
peculiar swing, and in a few moments has cut and 
cleaned out such a box as an inexperienced hand 
would hardly hope to make with an hour’s labor. 

The box-cutters work in gangs, every gang being 
accompanied by a scorer, who keeps a record of each 
day’s work. Instead of using his name, the cutter 
is known by his number. Many of the men are 
colored, and very good music they make, crying in 
weird cadence amid the ring of the axes, ‘‘ Twe-en- 
ty-nine!” “Forty-seven!” ‘Seventy-jfi-i-ve!” as 4 
box is completed. This call is not to signify the | 
number cut, but the number of the cutter. 

At times the workmen break forth into a rude, 
wild chant. Joining in the chorus with their deep, 
melodious voices, their bodies swaying in unison 
with the sound, and keeping time with their axes, 
they form a picture which once seen is not forgotten. 
It is worthy of note that they do more work when 
singing than at any other time, though the usual 
record of each is from one hundred to one hundred 
and twenty-five boxes a day. 

As the weather grows warmer, the boxes become 
filled with the exudations of the tree, and the first 
year’s product, being the most valuable, is dipped 
out and kept separate from that yielded by trees 
which have been boxed in previous seasons. After 
a time the running rapidly diminishes, and then 
another small, steel-pointed instrument, the scraper, 
must be brought into requisition. 

Beginning above the centre of the box, with one 
dexterous movement the workman cuts a gash 
through the bark extending downward toward the 
corner of the box. Then, beginning at the same 
point above, another is cut in the opposite direction, 
giving the appearance, when completed, of an in- 
verted and widely divergent V 

This process is repeated as often as proves neces. 
sary, and over this scarified surface the crude tur- 
pentine finds its way into the cups. Much of it is 
thickened by the heat of the sun before reaching its 
destination, but is scraped off and, with the rest, is 
subjected to the process of distillation. That in the 
cups, being very adhesive, is removed by means of 
flat scoops. 

The whole is placed in barrels, and taken to the 
distillery. Here the crude product goes into the re- 
tort, and comes out as “spirits” and rosin, which 
are converted into the numerous commercial articles 
with which all are familiar. 











—+or- 
KHAME. 


One would scarcely expect to find a South African 
chief worthy the names of hero and Christian gen- 
tleman; yet Khamé, one of the principal rulers in 
Bechuanaland, has fairly earned both titles. ‘The 
wagons need not be watched now,” said one of the 
Border Police to a traveller there. “We crossed 
into Khamé’s country last night, and none of his | 
people will take away anything.” For Khamé 
shows, as a ruler, the same sterling integrity which 
distinguishes him as a man. 





He was born about 1830, says a writer in Murray's 
Magazine, and was the legal heir of Sekhome, of 
Shoshong. 

Early in life Khamé was converted to Christianity, 
and soon became the victim of his father’s persecu- 
tions. Having refused to assist in the celebration 
of certain heathen rites, he incurred Sekhome’s dis- 
pleasure, who vented it first by commanding him to 
take another wife. The young chief refused, and 
though for ten years the struggle went on, he was 
always loyal to Mabisa, whom he had married for 









love. 

“I refuse on account of the Word of God,” was | 
his constant answer. “Lay upon me the hardest 
tasks you can think of, as trials of obedience, but do | 
not ask me to take another wife.” 

Treachery and plotting on his father’s part were | 
met by Khamé’s unfailing self-restraint and filial 
reverence. One night an attempt was made to mur- | 
der him in his hut, and this so incensed the tribe | 
that they revolted in his favor, and Sekhome was | 
compelled to flee. Khamé sent for him, however, | 
and pe naam | restored to him his chieftain. 
ship, making only the stipulation that the question 
of a second marriage should be dropped. 

At another time, the young chief awoke to find 
fires built in his court, and wizards dancing about, 
chanting curses for his destruction. Some remnant 
of the old faith may have made him tremble, but he 
quietly arose, put out the magic flames and dis- 
persed the wizards. Then the tribe, feeling sure 
that he had been bewitched, begged him to invoke 
the powers of evil and spread counter spells upon 
his father, promising that they would support him 
in revolt. 

“The Word of God forbids me to curse any one,” 
said Khamé, briefly, “least of all, my own father.” 

Then came persecutions so many and bitter that 
he was obliged to flee, with his few followers, to the 








mountain. Here he was besieged for two months, | 
and Sekhome, after trying to poison the spring from | 
which they drank, contrived to cut off their water | 
supply entirely for eight days. Khamé ordered his | 
men not to retaliate, and sent back a horse which | 
had been taken from his father. Finally, after pro- 


longed tribulations, the old chief died, and Khamé 
succeeded him. 


Since that time, he has ruled his people with wis- 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


|remained, showing that when they had finished! dom and loving-kindness. 


A great part of his 
revenue is spent in improving their condition, and, 
although he does not forbid the continuance of 
harmless heathen customs, his influence is great and 
unceasing in favor of Christianity. He has put 
down the use of strong drink, and prevented traders 
from bringing it into his country, and has forbidden 
accusations of witcheraft, and the killing of chil- 
dren born weak or deformed. 

It is said thateven his foreign affairs are regulated 
by a policy dictated by the Sermon on the Mount. 
When actually obliged to defeat a small band of 
troublesome refugees in the mountains, he ceased 


and sent them an offer of wagons for the women 
and children in their journey over the border. 
Again, when two traders, driven away from the 


| 
| 
| 


country for valid reasons, forced their way back, | 


Khamé sent them, under a strong and kindly guard, 


of inflicting upon them the summary justice usually 
expected from the hands of a native chief. 
In all the affairs of life, public and private, he has 
— himself a thorough Christian and a blame- 
ess knight. 
+o 
For the Companion. 
SUCCESS. 
Sorrows sore our little lass 
Felt each day in spelling class; 
Never could she go above 
Lily, or for gold or love. 





Though she studied might and main, 

Lily twice as hard again _ 

Studied, and, the lesson said, 

Kept her old place at the head, 

But one day, at last, she came 

Running with her face aflame. 

She the Rubicon had passed, 

She was at the head at last! 

What delight! what pride! We said, 

“Are you really at the head?” 

“Yes, oh yes,” she cried in glee, 

“Lily stayed at home, you see!” 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

~@r 
ALL ABOUT HIS FAMILY. 


The fact that a woman has lived for twenty yeurs 
almost wholly isolated from the civilized world may 
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through the hole, in —~ of the blows, and imnu 
diately exhibited a body out of all proportion to thy 
size of its head. 

So big was it, indeed, that our sportsman thought 
his best course was to beat a retreat. 

It turned out, moreover, that a very rapid retres: 
was necessary, for the bear chased him at full speed 
back along the shed, and so closely that on cominy 
to the end of the shed he was compelled to jum) 
off—a distance of tifteen feet—to the road-bed below 
A good deal shaken up, he regained his footing, anc 
ran into the shed, along the track, thinking to ge: 
out of sight there. 

But the “roach-back,” which had slid down bac} 
ward, at the corner of the shed, still followed hin 
He was obliged to run at his best pace again. Thy 
shed was dark, but he saw light ahead, at the hol: 
where the bear had climbed out. He made for th 


| place, and, in turn, tried his hand at climbing 
to the British authorities to be dealt with, instead | 


| 





| 


Necessity spurred him on, and he was able to get uw 
the timbers and crawl] out at the hole, in advance o;/ 
his gray-tipped adversary. 

The two removed planks lay beside the hole; and 
our hotly-pursued compatriot lost no time in drag 
ging them over it, thus preventing the roach-back 
from coming up after him, had it been so disposed 

Very hot and somewhat alarmed, he now beg: 
shouting for assistance, and three trackmen pres 
ently came from their camp, to learn the cause © 
the outery. At their approach, the roach-baci 
moved leisurely off along the shed and disappeared 
in a swamp near the farther end of it. 

Thankful for his rescue, the Bostonian handed thy 
trackmen five dollars apiece, and is reported to hav: 
indulged in sundry luminous remarks as to the un 
certainties of bear-hunting. He had been tramping 
for a week, loaded down with cartridges and guns, 
without seeing a trace of a bear. But before ly 
was ten minutes away from the hotel, wrnarmed, the 
roach-back found him. 





~@r 
AMERICAN HUMOR. 
The disposition of Americans to exaggerate is 
especially prominent in what is known as American 
humor. A Story associated with ‘“picket-firing,”’ 


| during the Civil War, brings out this feature of 


national character. 

One day there was a truce between the two hostile 
picket lines. 

“Ho, Yank!” called out a lank Mississippian, who 


fairly be held to excuse some eagerness of curiosity | had just been posted. ‘(Can you fellows shoot?” 


and even some lack of politeness. A traveller found 
such an one on « mountain-top of the far West, 
fifteen miles from the nearest town, and nearly a 
hundred from any railroad. Her ‘‘ole man,” as she 
called her husband, was out prospecting when the 
traveller drew rein before the log cabin, and asked 
if he could have dinner. 


“Of course you kin—sech as ’tis,’”? the woman 
aid, heartily, evidently delighted to have the dreary 
monotony of her life broken. ‘You won’t git 
much—only b’ar meat and corn-dodgers and some 
coffee; but yer welcome to sech ez ’tis. Where you 
goin’?” 

“To Gunnison City.” 

“Do you live there?” 

a 


**Where do you live?” 

“In Vermont.” 

“Do you? ’Way back there?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“You got a fam’ly?” 

“Yes; a wife and two children.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t think your wife’d let you come 
’way off out here. I wouldn’t let my ole man go off 
like that.” 

“I’m travelling for my health.” 

*‘What’s the matter with you?” 

**My lungs are weak.” 

**Has comin’ out here made ’em any better?” 

*“Much better, I think.” 

“Well, I’ve an idee this country kills as many as 
it cures. Are your children girls?” 

“No, boys.” 

Don’t you wish one of ’em was a girl?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“7 should, if it was me. You got their pictur’s 
with you?” 

“Yes. Would you like to see them?” 

“Yes, I would; and your wife’s, too, if you’ve got 
it.”* 

The photographs were produced, and the woman 
eyed them eagerly. 

“Well, they’re real smart-lookin’ little fellers. 
Light-complected, aint they?” 

“Yes.” 


“T reckoned so. 

“No, not very.” 

“Looks soin the pictur’. Is that a silk dress she’s 
got on?” 

“T think it is.”’ 
“Looks like it. 
yard back East?” 

“TI really don’t know.” 

“IT hope I'll live to git one ’fore I die, but I’ve an 
idee I won’t. Is that a di’mond buzzum pin your 
wife has on?” 

“T believe there are diamonds in it.” 

“What’s your business?” 

“I’m a lawyer.” 

‘You make a heap, don’t you?” 

“I make a living.” 

“T don’t see how your wife can wear such fine 
things if you don’t make a lot. Now you go hitch 
your beast, and I’ll have dinner in ten minutes.” 


Your wife’s dark, aint she?” 


What can you git good silk for a 


+o 
HUNTING THE HUNTER. 


They tell a story in British Columbia of a Boston 
millionaire who was very desirous of playing the 
Nimrod to the extent of confronting and shooting a 
full-grown grizzly bear. He had hunted unsuccess- 
fully through the Sierra Nevadas in California, as 
well as among the mountains of Washington Terri- 
tory, and at length came, by way of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, to Glacier, in the heart of the 
Selkirk Mountains. It is a very wild country there- 
abouts, reported to contain bears without number. 


Here, accompanied by a trusty fellow sportsman, 
our millionaire hunted for five or six days, but still 
without success; he did not so much as see a bear 
track. Disheartened and not a little out of conceit 
with the country and all his advisers, he came back 
to the little hotel at about noon of the sixth day, 
and declared that he was done with the foolish busi- 
ness; and in earnest of this resolve, he threw his 
Winchester behind the door in the store-room. 

If it had been a “train day” at Glacier he would 
have departed at once. But he was forced to tarry, 
and after supper started out for a walk along the 
railroad, disdaining to bother with a gun. 

Rather less than a mile from the station, the line 
is protected by a snow-shed along the base of a 
mountain. The snow-sheds of the Canadian Pacific 
road are enormously strong structures, built to resist 
avalanches from the sides of the mountains. In 
many places they are nearly flat on top, and offer a 
fine planked surface for a promenade. 

Our Boston friend had climbed to the roof of this 
shed and, as he walked leisurely along, was enjoying 
a cigar and the beautiful view down the valley 
of the Illicilliwaet, when up from a hole in the shed 
roof, where the trainmen had ripped off a couple of 
planks, to allow the smoke of the trains to draw 
out, a bear suddenly thrust his head, with the evi- 
dent intention of climbing out. 

It did not seem to be a large head, and our friend, 
too hastily concluding that it belonged to a small 
bear, snatched up a piece of board and aimed sev- 
eral strokes at the 











animal. The bear struggled up | 


“Wal, Johnny, I guess we can, some! Can you?” 

“Shoot!”? shouted back the Confederate. “Why, 
down in Mississip we knock a_ bumblebee off a 
thistle-blow at three hundred yards!” 

“Oh, that’s nothin’ to the way we shoot up in Var 
mount! I belonged to a company up ther’ of a hun 
dred men, and every week we used to go out to 
practise. The cap’n would draw us up in single file, 
and set a cider barrel rollin’ down hill. Each man 
took a shot at the bung-hole as it turned up. 

“The barrel was then examined, and if there was 
a shot found that didn’t go into the bung-hole, the 
man that fired it was expelled. I belonged to the 
company ten years, and there aint been nobody ex 
pelled yet.” 

The exaggeration is often so pronounced us to 
eclipse the humor. A Californian, hearing a Bra- 
zilian tell of the wonderful fireflies of his country, 
so large and luminous that ladies wore them on their 
person enclosed in gauze, replied: 

“That’s nothin’. Why, in Californy the fireflies 
are so large that they use them to cook by. They 
set the kettles on their hinder legs, which are bent 
for the purpose like pot-hooks, and their bodies give 
out heat enough to boil potatoes.” 


+o 
HER THEORY. 


The poet says that ‘‘a little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” but that was not the idea of a certain colored 
woman who wanted her boy taught just enough, 
and not too much. She appeared one day at the 
door of a country school-house, leading by the hand 
a black and big-eyed boy of about ten years. His 
old clothes showed a mother’s watchful cure in their 
patches and cleanliness. 


“T want ter start him into yo’ school, sah,” she 
said tothe teacher. “He aint nebbah went to school 
none, sah. Hit aint been so’s we could send him, 
en we didn’t car’ much if he didn’t go none ontel he 
was ten yeahs ole, sah.”’ 

**Does he know his letters?” the teacher asked. 

“He don’t know nuffin’, sah,” his mother replied, 
with cheerful frankness, “en I’d ruther he wa’n’t 
pushed for’d too fast, sah. His pa en me we’s made 
up our minds we’d sooner hab him good dan too 
sma’t.”’ 

“Don’t you think that he can be both good and 
smart?” asked the amused teacher. 

“T dunno ’bout dat,” she replied, shaking her head 
doubtfully. ‘Me en his pa we’s watched dese sma’t 
men a good deal, en we’s made up our minds dat 
hit’s de sma’t folks what does mos’ ob de mischief 
in de worl’. Dat’s so, sah. Dar sma’tness jes’ makes 
dem tricky, en puts dem up ter meanness dey’d neb- 
bah know how ter do if dey’d been a little mo’ 
ign’rant. So we jes’ want our boy learned to read 
en write, so’s he won’t be quite a fool, en den we 
want ’im learned ter be good. Dat’s ob mo’ conse 
kence den too much sma’tness.” 


—__+e-+—____ 
AMUSING THE KING. 


One would think it odd, to say the least, if, on 
visiting the court of a civilized country, he were 
called upon to show his proficiency in swimming «s 
a method of proving his desirability as a guest; yet 
such was the experience of a missionary to Africa, 
who tells his story in “Two Kings of Uganda.” 


Swimming is a very rare accomplishment in 
Buganda. One day, when I had obtained audience 
with King Mwanga, he asked me eagerly, “Can you 
swim?” 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘a little.” 

‘Will you swim in my pond?” he continued. 

“T should be most happy.”’ 

“When will you do it?” 

“Whenever you wish.” 

“Will you come now?” he asked, with great in 
terest. 

“Is it not too late?” 

“Ah, you will not come now!” he repeated, in 2 
disappointed tone. 

“Yes, now, if you like,” I said. 

So up got the king, stepped from his throne, took 
me by the hand and led me out, followed by a crowd 
of pages, and we made our way tothe pond. It wis 
rather muddy, but I took off my clothes and, plung- 
ing into the water, swam about, to the king’s grest 
satisfaction and delight. He had evidently doubted 
my proficiency in so great an art, and when he found 
that I was no deceiver, his respect for me was un- 
bounded. 


" «~@— 

MORE IN RESERVE. 
Lord Lonsdale was said to have more duugliters 

than any other member of the British aristocracy. 


At one time he was at a German watering-plice, 
and took a walk in company with his six oldest 
daughters. Some Germans, a little behind him, 
gazed at the procession, and presently one of them 
remarked in an undertone: “Alas! poor man.” 

Lord Lonsdale caught the words, and turne« 
immediately. 

“Oh, no, sir; not so poor as you think; I have six 
other daughters at home.” 
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__THE _YOUTH’S | COMPANION. 11 
‘*What was his name ?” asked Robbie. 

‘“‘The boy’s name ?”’ 

““No, the pony’s,’’ Robbie replied, with an im- 
")) {L~ | patient kick with both feet. 

< ~ | Prince,’’ Ethel promptly said. 

ee \ ‘Yat was a nice name,"’ declared Robbie. 


; P ht | a : ; A. ~ - he a "tar (star) on his forehead ?"’ 
€ CHILDREN'S PAGE +) 


“No, Robbie ; but the boy put one on.” 









came to Ethel’s lips at the success of her trick. 
But she smiled a little too soon, for Robbie kicked | 
and opened his eyes. | 
“And he rubbed, and he rubbed, and he rubbed,”’ 
quickly resumed Ethel, in a drawling tone, over | 
which she almost fell asleep herself, her soft | 
fingers again moving over his forehead. 
She looked at him after a little time, and found | 
he wags sound asleep at last, and then she stag- | 
gered to his crib with him, for he was heavy, and | 
she wasn't very strong. 
“T hope he’ll sleep until mamma comes,”’ she 





=. 





“Had 








‘With paste ?”’ 
“No, with chalk,’’ Ethel said. ‘The pony was | 
black asacoal. The boy got a piece of chalk, 
and made a star on his forehead. It took some | 
time, for the hair wouldn’t stay down, and the thought. ‘Poor little fellow! I wonder if he'll 
wind blew the chalk away. But he rubbed, and | ever ask for the rest of that ‘tory ?”’ 

| he rubbed, and he rubbed, and he rubbed——’”’ | She felt that she had been rewarded for her 1 
She said it two dozen times over, all the time | patience. . 
rubbing Robbie’s forehead in a steady, soothing | 
round-and-round movement. 
| and began to breathe heavily. 














For the Companion. 
PLAIN TALK FROM JOHNNIE. 


There are men that are ever so kind and good, 
And yet not ever so clean. 

Most all of them say they’d quit if they could— 
Quit chewing tobacco, I mean. 

But they’d never be wishing so much to get out 
If only they’d never got in; 

And that’s what I’ve made up my mind about,— 
I’ll quit before I begin. 


(xuTS ‘TO CRACK } 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 











She swept the porches, and swept them well, cae Mauer tg 
He closed his eyes | and still had time to play with her doll. 


A smile of triumph | Frank H. 


When two or more persons in business combine, 
The first you will generally see on their sign. 
The sprout of some corn the second will be, 
babe or a child, as you 
surely will see 
The third is yourself,—at 
least ’tis so in sound,— 
The fourth’s the worst ‘god- 
dess that ever was found. 


STAUFFER. 


There’s Chrissy, my dear 

little sister, so bright, 

So rosy and sweet and 
glad, 



























; While the whole, from the 
country, proved a bless- 
That every one’s bound to 5 ing to ail. 
hug her at sight, \ ¢ It entered old Boston when 
And often it seems too | j leaves ’gan to fall. 
And ofte § (ne cage Tents > More than forty years back 
bad. . it caused such high glee 
For she turns away when- Illus tated s That the sober, staid city 
ever she can ) & | (© lend ay y held a big jubile e. 
5 3 re 21SN 3 
From the chewers—poor ~ a P =<) ; ANN O’TATOR. 
little Chriss! 2 
I'll try to be that sort of a " 
man m 5 = THREE DOUBLE ACROS- 
That a baby’d be willing : TICS. 
to kiss. f é ; The finals of the first 
Ae ¢ il Pen played ‘unk prairie’ 2 awia double acrostic form the 
Our good old bossy-cow uy initials of the second; the 
chews all day: eShey fad heard of some far-off Fastern the initials. of the. thied. 
She's got in the habit, I — Pay : The cross-words of the 
*spect. Zo re) of jo Oo S k 4 ™ tirst and second consist of 
But she does it in such a ne boaste PI us UA an 7 seven letters each; those 
nice, clean way 


That no one could ever 
object. 
And then I’d like to remark 
just now— 
And you may denyif you 
can— 
That some things look very 
well for a cow 
That look very bad for a 
man. 


Though some of the boys 
may tease and laugh, 
’T will be all the same to 
me. 
I’m sure tobacco is worse 
than chaff, 
So Ill have my choice, 
you see. 
I'll give as good 
send in jokes, 
And do what I said I’d 
do; 
For, unless I change to a 
cow or an ox, 


as they 















Gt onl em ar 3 do 


itadel each tity near, 


H§uch valiant seldiers 


— Wilk baby Ticy,. and little 





=a Another o of beautiful Jspahan - 
Two cities Hat stood within the 
Nase up of chairs and books and Slates. 


sates 2 


(spear. 


EArmsd well witR battle-ax and 
ab, (Broons, and bats, and various things) 
Ren forward marched two‘warlike Kings 


Kate and Freed } > 


ed, 





| 


of*the third, of six letters 
each. 


1. Concise in style. 

The are of the horizon, 

be ian en the meridian and 

a vertical circle passing 
through a heavenly body. 

3. An optical machine 
representing the interior 
of a building. 

4. A foreigner 
chised. 

5. A stanza of six lines. 

6. A Seripture proper 
name. 

2. Subterfuge. 

The cry of a lion. 

‘Primate: The name of 
an English ——’ who 
died on Oct. 1, 187: 

Finals.—The ni ll of an 
eminent American clergy- 
man, who died on Oct. 2 
Is42. 


enfran- 


II. 


- To care for tenderly. 
2. An exclamation of 
praise to the Lord. 
3. Containing water. 
4. To stop in a legal pro- 


) cess. 
I never, NEVER will 5. A Seripture proper 
a ee ae 
chew! Yop bugle-blast Announced ¢ the fray. en 
= , Clutehing suddenly. 
tor — 


For the Companion. 


THE STAR ON THE 
PONY'S FOREHEAD. 


“T's dreffully s’eepy !" 
is what little Robbie said, 


ce 


It feightened the dog 





as a dinner- ROSA but what £ that ?) 
Big and rumpled the cat 
Jove beat the deum! (twas an old tin “—_* 
On to the stoeming of 










[s pahan ! 





8. Spherical. 
Finals.—The name of a 
battle fought on Oct. 14, 
1066. 
Ill. 
The Greek 
esis ury. 
2. An armament for sea. 


name of 





> To assist. 
A combination of pul- 


ley Me 8. w 
as he thrust his knuckles To reverse. | 
6. An envoy from the rr. 
into his eyes. P ope. i 
Yes, he was sleepy. It f hy oO vl Practice of gamesters. i” 
would have been true, Arill € ea eni Ng cry are se, a? ae been gong Boake q 
too, had he added, “an’ Th f fees strument. id 
re) re} 2 77 The > of 4 
dreffully cross."’ e yh alep huggah" rally ng es, ae battle fought on Oct. It, i 3 
Mamma was away, and ] Ai 3 hu cae ; a4 
Ethel, his little sister, did he nN Vi ick! 0’ cp the PAM Party | @apl NS ‘AS FRANK SNELLING. i 
not know how to pacify iy 


him that long, long after- 
noon. 

She had promised 
mamma to sweep the 
porches and she wanted 


ent traitor dog.and feline spy: 4 
Down fell the ceunbling castle walls, | 
aN jundey bunps,and sRrieks and falls 






3. 


CHARADE. 


My jirst is sometimes a fair 
little daisy. 


My second’s a maiden, 


and strange it may 
seem, 
todress her doll, but there *Tis also two-thirds of a 
was not much chance of 


her doing either, so long 


Plas! for the 


Slopy of Quakan , 






maiden. My third and 


My fourth are connec- 


Fourth 
and fifth both together 
A land where the bright 
sun at midnight is seen. 
My whole was a child who 
died in October 
In twelve-hundred-ninety. That child was a queen. 
long nose. Now he bends his head ’way over. | From the land of her birth, 
“4 . rou a story,’ she s f : : : = sie ay. | father, 
nd I aoe youa story, ’ she added. | Now his white hair grows longer and longer. When seven years old she was borne o’er the wave, 
“All vite,’ Robbie said, brightening up a little.| «I do believe, Angelina, that you'll set gran’ma | Why, where is he? I think he’s gone to supper. | To Scotland, whose crown and whose throne were 
He clamt : ar lap by tugging : — 4 . ao a ‘“ rink I see a washwom: » he b. | her portion, 
, ered into her lap by tug; ing at the | fairly wild with your noise. I wish you could Now I think I see y washwoman by her tu D. | | eas ee having landed, she soon founda grave. 
sleeves of her dress, not much of her visible after | learn to be quiet and gentle, like other dollies. Look at all that white suds! I wonder if she is| 
he had fixed himself. | “I s’pose you ‘didn’t think,’ did you? the one that poured down so much water a little | 
It was quite a comfortable lap, after all, for a| «Well, I’ll tell you what you need to do. You | while ago. 
very sleepy little boy, and so he nestled his curly 


5 t J b — quite useful I 
as Robbie claimed her J th, AU oO deem, 
attention. She sighed, IN e Vaun e € ty My jifth is a path. 





and then said, in a kind, 
patient tone, for she was 
very fond of him: 
“Come, sit in Ethel’s lap.’ 
“Your yap aint like mamma’s,”’ he said. 


For the Companion. 


THINKING. 


“Oh, I think there’s an old man with a great 


aa 


from the home of her 







- 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
I hope she won't spill any more. | 1. 1st stanza = Norseman, foe. 








need to sit down and just practise thinking for| ‘‘Now she’s turned into a great big white bear. | s 5 = sean a. : 
head against her shoulder with a satisfied look. *bout an hour. That’s what my mamma tells me| My! can’t you almost hear him growl ? 4th “ = Gaboovnser of America. F 
She rocked to and fro, and sang softly to him. | sometimes. | ‘See! see! There’s a man witha gun! Bang!| 2, P(aL let. Pa(uSe)d. 
‘Tell me yat ’tory,” he impatiently said, though | «So now, Angelina, come here and stay by me, | Now where’s the bear ? Bite bed otemta 
hardly able to lift his eyelids. |and look out of this window, and think about| ‘‘Gran’ma puts her hand on her head. I’m | W(aDdyed. F(eArjed~” 
“Once upon a time, a good many years ago,” | those pretty clouds up there. | fraid she’s real tired. Oh dear! I guess I’ve| ae Ww yo 
began patient little Ethel, but Robbie interrupted! «Just see that great fluffy, white one! I think | been thinking right out loud all the while. Cow(nmnye. BeGanr 
her with: that’s a feather-bed, don’t you? Wouldn’t we “O gran’ma, I hope your head doesn’t ache. I} St(aRt)ing. Ton(nAg)e. q 
‘“‘Mamma don’t begin her ‘tories yat way.” | like to roll in it ? | was going to keep so still! But I tell you, gran’ma, | Landeecer. Saratoga. ii 
‘Doesn't she ?’’ asked Ethel, in a low, cooing “Oh, see! Now it’s changing. I think that’s a| I’ve got some awful queer thinkers!” | wi ole bo Wet. i 
voice. great big cat. I can see her head just as plain! | 


+e 

Papa started to wash little Elsie’s hands in 
Now the mouse is! cold water, but she drew back exclaiming, 
I guess she has eaten him up. 


“Tell me a "tory "bout a pony,’”’ Robbie said. 


“There was a little boy had a pony,’’ began 
Kthel. 


4. OcTober, nearlY, OCtober, tHe, tO, By, paRt, 
brilliAnt, Hunter’s, astronomEr. 
‘ Tycho Brahé died October 1: 3, 1601. 
“Papa, | Name of the lunar mountain.—Tycho. 
I want the water cooked.’ 5. The letter J. 


hese 


And I think that’s a mouse just in front of her 
paw. How slow she moves! 
all gone. 


- 


‘ 


Petai erctos.: cules ns: 
oe 2 : 
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| 





several days. So voracious is their appetite that she 
frequently falls a victim to it, for they have no com- 
punction whatever in devouring her. 


| 
One of the Epeire hangs her cocoons across her 


web, and when she has eaten an insect encases his 


| body in a like cocoon, and suspends it beside her 
| precious eggs. Owing to these deceptive signs, 


| 
| 


| 
| 


The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The | 


subscription price is 
vance, 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
heck, or Draft, or an Express Money Order, 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
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Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 


be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 


Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
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risk. 
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Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
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Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


175 a year, payment in ad- | 
NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS Can Commence at any 


| 
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mingled with dust, straw, and other débris, it be- 
comes impossible to distinguish the cocoons con- 
taining the eggs from the others. 

The mother, having thus fortified her young, 
retires to a cosey corner of her web and remains 
there, watching for insects. 

During the summer, if an observer sees a few 
threads across the top of a thistle, wild carrot, or 
golden-rod, he has only to separate the blossoms to 
find within a spider’s nest, containing yellow or 
white eggs. A sinall mother spider is in charge of 
them, and, at any intrusion, she will rise on her 
hind legs and advance to the attack, only leaving 
her eggs when persistently brushed away. 


+ 
ROYAL DISCIPLINE. 


Royal children are not exempt from parental dis- 
cipline, and even a crown prince has occasionally to 
learn what a spanking means. ; 


The Emperor of Germany, sitting in his room one 
day, heard sounds of a violent tumult in the nursery, 
and speedily made his way to the scene. When he 
entered the room, the crown prince and Prince Eitel 
drew themselves up, and saluted their father in the 
military fashion, as was their wont. 

“What is all this noise about?” the emperor 
asked. 

‘A little dispute, sire,” replied the elder son, ‘‘and 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which | I thought I would let my brother know who is 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


crown prince here.” . ; 
“Because I wanted to use the Latin Lexicon first, 


The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- | sire,’’ said the younger, “the slapped me.” 


papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companicn, Poston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
HIVES. 


This disease, called by the doctors urticaria, occurs 
in the form of small, rounded or irreguilar-shaped 
blotches, of a reddish or pinkish color, ranging from 
the size of a small pea to that of the palm of the 
hand. The spots are generally raised slightly above 
the level of the surrounding skin, but may be puffed 
up to the height of an inch or more. The discom- 
fort of their presence arises principally from the 
burning and tingling sensation which always accom- 
panies their eruption, and which has given rise to 
the popular name of “nettle rash.” 

There are several varieties of the disease, distin- 
guished by the appearance or tendency of the 
blotches. Sometimes they are small, flat nodules, 
and not larger than a pea. In this form they may 
disappear as rapidly as they come, and leave no 
trace behind save the scratches on the skin. Other 
varieties may show the presence of hemorrhages at 
the affected spot, and still a third kind is accompa- 
nied by the formation of water blisters. Sometimes 
tumors of a considerable size appear at these spots. 

The acute cases often come on attended by some 
disturbance of the stomach, accompanied with fever 
and headache. The rash may affect nearly the whole 
body at once. In this case the blotches are apt to 
disappear rapidly, without leaving a trace. In the 
chronic form the individual spots may come and go 
rapidly, but crop after crop appears during a series 
of weeks or months. 

There seem to be a multitude of causes for the 
eruption, and they may be either external or inter- 
nal. Certain irritants applied to the skin will cause 
it. Among these are nettles, caterpillars, jelly-fish, 
fleas and mosquitoes. Liniments or the application 
of cold may have the same effect. 

It follows disturbances of the stomach or diges- 
tion, such as may be caused by a change of diet, an 
overloaded stomach, certain drugs, or highly sea- 
soned food. In individual cases there may be some 
peculiar article of diet which will bring on a crop of 
blotches. Among these are fish, oysters, clams, 
lobsters, pork, oatmeal, strawberries and mush- 
rooms. In children the presence of worms may be 
a sufficient cause. 

The treatment must be directed toward the special 
cause acting in each given case. Emetics or laxa- 
tives are indicated when it is known to be some 
irritant which has been taken into the digestive 
tract. Bathing with soda-water, vinegar, alcohol, 
or carbolic acid will give relief to the intense itch- 
ing. One remedy may fit one case and not another. 
Acute cases generally yield readily, but the chronic 
form is often very stubborn. 


ee 
MOTHER SPIDER. 


Mother love among spiders is a fleeting passion, 
but, while it lasts, it is terribly strong. One insect, 
the Olios leucosus, spins no web, but lays her eggs 
in some out-of-the-way corner, and wraps about 
them a large cocoon. This she fastens, by a mass of 
fine threads, to some secure resting-place, but if she 
is alarmed, holds it close to her body with two of her 
legs. 

A writer in the Scientific American says that he 
once advanced to examine such a cocoon, which was 
fastened to a door, but on his approach the mother 
spider hastened to cut the fastening threads with 
her mandibles, clasped the precious burden to her 
body, and hurried away with it. After roaming 
about for a while, she took refuge on a window 
curtain, and for fifteen days remained there motion- 
less. 

When the eggs were ready to hatch, she cut the 
edge of the cocoon, and out poured the young, 
swarming about her. They remained with her only 
a few days, and not until they disappeared did she 
find food and rest. 

The Lycose@ are tigers among spiders, and when the 
eggs are enclosed in their sac, attach the precious 
parcel to the abdomen, and carry it about with them. 
During the season of maternity they are exceedingly 
fierce, and consider any evidence of curiosity on the 
part of an observer as a direct challenge to attack. 

When the young are hatched, they swarm out over 
the mother, and she carries them about with her for 





| with one black ear. 





‘I did, sire,” said the elder lad, ‘‘for Eitel would 
not else believe that my rights are first in this 
house.” 

“Good!” said his majesty. ‘I sé what you mean, 
and | think it will be as well in the same way to let 
you know what rights the Emperor, your father, has 
in this house.” 

The emperor proceeded accordingly in a manner 
to impress itself on the mind and also on the body 
of the young crown prince. 


a 
NO USE FOR IT. 


Some poodles have sense—xat least here is one that 
would almost match the less petted and spoiled 
samples of superior dogdom. A writer in the Spec- 
tator says: 


Some twenty years back we had a poodle, white, 
After the manner of his race, 
he was never quite happy unless he carried some- 
thing in his mouth. He was intelligent and teacha- 
ble to the last degree, but his propensity for “taking 
things” was incurable. It was a great annoyance 
in the house, and often got the poodle into trouble. 

One day I took occasion to enter a saddler’s shop, 
situated in a straight street about half a mile from 
our house, and buy awhip. Shortly after my return 
home the poodle committed some act of petty lar- 
ceny, so L gave him a beating with the whip he had 
carried home. 

Going for a walk next day, the dog, as usual, 
accompanied me, and was intrusted with the whip 
tocarry. The moment we got outside the door, he 
started off at his best pace straight down the street, 
paying no attention whatever to my repeated calls. 

je entered the saddler’s shop, and deposited the 
whip on the floor. When I arrived, the saddler 
showed me the whip, lying exactly where the dog 
had deposited it. 

—_——_—_@—__. 


FOR ADOPTION. 


A gentleman living near Allegan, Michigan, re- 
lates an interesting story of feline sagacity. Some 
person owning a cat with three kittens, and desiring 
to be rid of them, took themin a bag to a wood 
near the gentleman’s house, and dropped them. 


Inashort time the mother cat was seen to approach 
the house with a kitten in her mouth. Reaching the 
door, she dropped the kitten and retreated to the 
woods, from whence she soon returned with another 
kitten; but instead of leaving it where the first was 
left, she took it to a neighboring house, then return- 
ing to the woods brought out the third and last 
kitten, and left it at still another neighbor’s. 

The old cat then disappeared, and was not seen 
again until it was time for the kittens to be fed, 
when .she visited each house, nursed the kittens, 
and then disappeared again. 

This course of procedure she followed until the 
kittens were weaned, when she disappeared, and 
has not been seen since. Was it reason or instinct 
that caused the mother cat to distribute the kittens 
to different homes, so that all might be adopted and 
the lives of all spared? 


SS 
MR. BLENKINS’S RETORT. 


Farmer Blenkins, whose wife, Mary Jane, is noted 
for never being pleased with anything that she sees 
or hears, seldom has a chance to administer a rebuke 
of her disagreeably critical habit; but one day. his 
opportunity came, and he did not miss it. 


They had been to Boston together, and on their 
return home one of the neighbors dropped in, and 
began a conversation. 

a to Boston, hev ye, Blenkins?” 

“ Yes.” 

“*Mis’ Blenkins go ’long?” 

“Um—hum.” 

“‘How’d ye like it, Mis’ Blenkins?” 

‘Laws’ sake!” snapped out Mrs. Blenkins. 
“Everythin’ I see there wus jest frightful!” 

“TI believe ye, Mary Jane,” broke in Farmer Blen- 
kins. “Ye wa’n’t doin’ nothin’ the whole day but 
stoppin’ in front o’ lookin’-glahses!”’ 


ee an 
LOADING UP. 


A traveller, who inquired his way to the court- 
house of a citizen in a remote New England town, 
received the following odd advice: 


“Wal, stranger, you go right straight ahead till 
you come to a large oak-tree. You take that ar tree 
on your right shoulder, and go on till you come to 
the brick school-house; then take the brick school- 
house on your left shoulder, and keep straight on 
till you come to Squire Wingate’s; an’ then you 
take the squire’s house on your back, an’ you can’t 
miss it, nohow.” 

oceacitansgilliesaminie 


HE PUTCHED. 


There was something pathetic as well as ludicrous 
in the way in which a woman spoke of her glum 
companion. 7 


“Tt don’t make any difference what I do,” she 
said, wearily, “he putches just the same. It’s putch, 
utch, putch the whole endoorin’ time! Nobody 
nows how tired I do git of that man’s continual 
putchino’!” 





| 
| 


| 





TILE _YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


Barry’s Tricopherous keeps the hair moist, thick, 
lustrous; prevents it from becoming harsh. 50 cts. | Adv. | 


For Coughs, Colds and Consumption use the old Veg- | 
etable Pulmonary Balsam of Cutler Bros. [Adv. | 
-- > 

Simply Perfect. | 

The Union Pacific Railway, “The Overland Route,” | 
has equipped fts trains with dining cars of the latest | 
pattern, and on and after August 18th the patrons of its 
fast trains between Council Bluffs and Denver, and be- | 
tween Council Bluffs and Portland, Ore., will be pro- 
vided with delicious meals, the best the market affords, 
perfectly served, at 75cents each. Pullman’s Palace Car 
Co. will have charge of the service on these cars. [Adv. 


THE WONDERFUL CARSLBAD SPRINGS. 


At the Ninth International Medical Congress, Dr. A. 
L. A. Toboldt, of the University of Pennsylvania, read 
a paper stating that out of thirty cases treated with the | 
genuine imported Carlsbad Sprudel Salt for rand | 





constipation, hypochondria, disease of the liver and 

kidneys, jaundice, adiposis, diabetes, dropsy from 

valvular heart disease, dyspepsia,catarrhal inflammation | 
of the stomach, ulcer of the stomach or spleen, children | 
with marasmus, gout, rheumatism of the joints, gravel, 
etc., twenty-six were entirely cured, three much im- 
proved, and one not treated long enough. Average time 
of treatment, four weeks. 

The Carlsbad Sprudel Salt ee form) is an excel- 
lent aperient, laxative and diuretic for constipation, 
In rheumatism, gout, diabetes and all liver and kidney 
troubles it has no equal. It clears the complexion and 
purifies the blood. It is easily soluble, pleasant to take 
and permanent in its action. The genuine product ot 
the Carlsbad Springs is exported in round bottles. Each 
bottle comes in a light-blue paper cartoon and has the 
signature, “Eisner & Mendelson Co.,” sole agents, 6 
Barclay Street, New York, on every bottle. One bottle 
mailed upon receipt of $1. Dr. Toboldt’s lectures mailed 
free upon application. 
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For only 20 cents we will send FREE BY MAIL 
7 ELEGANT NEW BULBS ‘2h jissstoniorie 
(all different) togeth- 

er with our lllustrated Catalogue and GUIDEto BULB 
oUL’ Every one of these Bulbs is a gem of rare 
beauty and sure to bloom well during winter. Our 
Catalogue is acomplete book of HARDY BULBS and 
PLANTS for winter and early spring blooming. W 
offer the best Hyacintha, Tulips, Crocus, Nurciasus, 
Lilies, Freesias, Alliuma, Oxalia and scores of other 
sorfs, among which aremany GRAND NOVELTIES 
never before offered. TRY OUR INTRODUCTION 
COLLECTION, 80 winter or spring blooming Bulbs 
for only 75 cents, by mail postpaid. Any one can have 
gay flowers in the house during winteror inthe garden 
8 soon as snow melts atsmallcost. CATALOGUE TELLS 


ALL ABOUT THEM. Addrees 
HW LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK, Wi. Y. 








GOYA LILY, 
ALPINE VIOLET. 





FRAGRANT. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers of LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY, 
24 Barclay Street, Cor. Church Street, New York. 
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UNEXCELLED 
FOR 
CHOPPING 
Sausage Meat, 
Mince Meat, 
Codfish, 
Hamburg Steak 
for Dyspeptics, 


Chicken Saiad, | 
Peppers, 

Chicken 
Croquettes, 
&c., &c. 
> — 

If you cannot get 
this MEAT CHOP- 
PER from your 
Hardware Dealer 
send $2.00 tous and 
we will express by 
first fast train. 


| Chops 
| One Pound 
per 
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Third and Dauphin Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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UNEXCELLED 

FOR 
CHOPPING 
Clams, 
Scrap Meat for 
Poultry, 
Corn for Fritters, 
Tripe, 

| Scrapple, Suet, 

| Cocoanut, 

Also for making 
|Beef Tea 
for Invalids, 
Pulverizing 
Crackers, 
&c., &c. 
ella 
|SOLD BY ALL HARD- 
\WARE and ROUSE 
FURNISHING STORES. 
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No. 5, Family Size, | Illustrated Catalogue 
Price, $2.00 Mailed FREE. 











REASONS WHY 





PETER MOLLER’S COD-LIVER OIL 








It is g 
by any process of 









is more — 
t 


is more nutritious than other Oils. 


pure, just as it existed in the he 
refining, nor weakened by 
of water, glycerine, etc., which latter device makes water bring the price of Oil. 
n taste and smell it is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable. 
administration is always followed by satisfactory results. 
assimilated than other Oils. 


a cells of the 


its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity 

perfect Oil costs consumers no more than the poorer 
readily obtainable, all well-stocked Drug Stores have 
unquestionably the purest and best COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ALL OTHERS. 


living fish, not depleted of its natur:! 
ing made into an emulsion with an equal 


Ga abounding in the stores. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 
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For the Companion. 
YOUNG AMERICA. 


Dear young America! bright and sixteen, 
What is there left you've not heard of or seen? 
Father and mother, your grandfather gray, 
Listen in wonder to hear what you say; 

You know it all. 


You upset the nations—pull down the laws; 

Prove black to be white, and effect without cause, 

Government’s better without any taxes; 

You show the old world turns wrong on her axis; 
You know it all. 








Dear young Americ years slip away, 
Your wisdom grows small and smaller each day. 
At last it is gone, and comes not again: 
You're like the rest of us—women and men 
Vho know—nothing at all. 


LOUISE HOUGHTON. 








Or 


For the Companion. 


CURIOSITIES OF INSTINCT. 


Second Paper. : 

Herbivorous animals evince an almost unerring 
instinct in avoiding poisonous plants, even those 
which, to the human palate, would fail to betray 
their noxious properties. Monkeys may nibble 
an unknown fruit, but they generally pause to 
study the result of that test, and nearly always 
manage to arrive at a correct conclusion. 

Such facts suggest still another explanation of 
a sagacity which often seems to indicate the exist- 
ence of a ‘sixth sense.’ The ordinary senses 
of our fellow-creatures may receive warnings 
from indications which we have not vet learned, or 
else have forgotten, to heed. The superintendent 
of the meteorological observatory at San Salvador 
noticed with surprise that both the beasts and the 
agricultural Indians of the neighboring mountains 
seemed to recognize the omens of an earthquake 
which he himself would have been unable to pre- 
dict without the aid of his barometer. 

“There will be a temblorito 
before long,’’ the Indians would remark, in the 
matter-of-fact way 
with which a person 
might comment on 
the probability of a 
rain shower. 

“What makes 
you think so?” he 


—a ‘little shock’— 


would ask the 
prophets. ‘Is there 
anything unusual 


about the weather or 
the looks of the 
sky ?” 

“Don't know,” 
was the invariable 
reply, ‘but I have 
Felt that way before 
every earthquake.” 


The weather, at 
such times, might 
appear clear and 


calm; perhaps even 
cooler than usual; 
but soon after sunset 
the predicted tem- 
blorito would rattle 
along the streets, 
and shake the loose 
rocks from the cliffs 
of a neighboring 
quarry. 

During the reign 
of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, the coasts of 
western Asia were visited by a series of destruc- 
tive earthquakes, and a few days before the 
first shock the citizens of Antioch are said to 
have received a warning of its coming in the 
sudden departure of a large flock of rooks that 
had long made their nests in the city walls. The 
credibility of that seeming miracle has often been 
questioned ; but is it not possible that experience 
may have taught the birds to connect certain con- 
ditions of the atmosphere with the idea of an 
inpending earthquake ? 

Doctor William Carpenter mentions the case of 
a “wren that had built her nest in the slate quar- 
ries of Penryn in a situation liable to great dis- 
turbance from the occasional explosions. She 
soon learned, however, to take warning by the 
sound of the bell, which was rung to give notice 
to the workmen whenever a blast was about to be 
fired; and would then quit her nest and fly to a 
little distance, where she would remain until the 
shock of the explosion had passed off.” 

Storms, too, are thus evidently anticipated by 
various species of animals and birds, and it is by 
no means inconceivable that even their supposed 
ability to forecast the approach of mild or severe 
winters may be in some measure a fact. 

Nay, even some of the far more mysterious 
instincts of the human mind might be explained 
on the same theory ; the existence of unknown— 
though not unknowable—relations in the connec- 
tion of events, in the properties of numbers, and 
in other things. 

A “special instinet’’ would otherwise be the 
only explanation of such undoubted facts as the 
achievements of the American farmer hoy, Zerah 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Colburn, who could give off-hand answers to 


arithmetical questions which in the customary way ' 


could have been solved only by hours or days of 
intricate calculations. 

Professor Francis Baily, an eminent British 
mathematician, who had at first doubted the truth 
of the miraculous reports, examined the boy in 


the presence of several competent witnesses. He 


asked him how many minutes there are in forty- 
eight years, and before the question could be 


| written down, the boy replied, ‘twenty-five million | 


two hundred and twenty-eight thousand eight 


sand and forty-nine; and these two numbers are 
| of course the squares of ninety-nine multiplied by 
seven, and of nine hundred and ninety-nine mul- 
| tiplied by seven, or six hundred and ninety-three 
and six thousand nine hundred and ninety-three. 
The similarity of these numbers to those in Col- 
| burn’s answer will be recognized at a glance. 

F. L. Oswap. 


—_— ee 


For the Companion, 


| SUBMARINE CABLES. 


hundred,”’ and immediately afterwards gave the | 


correct number of seconds. 


To the question, “What is the square root of | 


one hundred and six thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-nine ?*’ Colburn answered, ‘‘three hundred 
and twenty-seven,’ before the original number 
could be written down. 
On being requested to give the factors which 
would produce the number two hundred forty- 
seven thousand four hundred and eighty-three, he 
promptly named nine hundred and forty-one and 
two hundred and sixty-three, which are the only 
two numbers from the multiplication of which the 
given number would result. He was then asked 
to give the factors of thirty-six thousand eighty- 
three, but immediately replied that it had none; 
which is really the case, this being a prime 
number. 
On being asked to tell the square of nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine, he obtained the enormous result, nine 
hundred and ninety-nine billion nine hundred and 
ninety-eight million and one, by twice multiplying 
the square of thirty-seven thousand and thirty- 
seven by twenty-seven. He then of his own 
accord multiplied that product by forty-nine, and 
said that the result, namely, forty-eight trillion 
nine hundred and ninety-nine billion nine hundred 
and two million and forty-nine, was equal to the 
square of six million nine hundred and ninety- 
nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-three. 
In the act of multiplying two numbers together, 
it was evident from the motion of his lips that 
some operation was going forward in his mind, 
yet that operation could not have been at all allied 
{to the usual modes of procedure, which would 
have required long and la- 
borious calculations; while 
prime numbers cannot be 
recognized by any known 
rule. 

The strangest theories have 
been advanced to account 
for that ‘abnormal instinct” 


which enabled the 
boy to perform 
these wonderful 
mathematical 
feats. The most plausible conjecture is that of 
Professor Baily, who remarks that it ‘seems to 
point to the existence of properties of numbers as 
yet undiscovered.”” 

This theory is the more reasonable since some 
of Colburn’s calculations might have been per- 
formed by an even shorter process than he em- 
ployed. 
dred and ninety-nine. Any one who notices that 
the squares of nine, ninety-nine, nine hundred 
and ninety-nine, and nine thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-nine, are respectively eighty-one, nine 
thousand eight hundred and one, nine hundred 
and ninety-eight thousand and one, and ninety- 
nine million nine hundred and eighty thousand 
and one, will easily discover the property of num- 
bers to which reference is made. The square of 
any number which is written wholly with nines 
may be found instantly. Write down nines one 
less in number than the number to be squared, an 
eight, as many ciphers as you have written nines, 
and the number ends with the figure one. 

Then if you multiply the squares of several 
numbers consisting of nines by forty-nine—the 
square of seven—you will see that they are much 
alike. Thus, the square of ninety-nine multiplied 
by forty-nine is four hundred and eighty thou- 
sand two hundred and forty-nine; the square of 


nine hundred and ninety-nine, similarly treated, is | 


forty-eight million nine hundred and two thou- 


Take for example the feat of squaring | 
: : : : | 
nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand nine hun- 


How Breaks are Located and Repaired. 


Upon one who examines for the first time a map 
of the world showing the lines of submarine tele- 
graph cables, the impression is nearly always one 
of great surprise. 

Most people know in a general way, that almost 
all parts of the earth are reached by submarine 
telegraph lines; and it is no longer a novelty to 
read in the morning paper of occurrences the day 
before in China, Australia or Japan. Few people, 
however, realize how the cables stretch in every 
direction along the bottom of the sea, and still 
fewer know the marvellous ingenuity and skill as 
, Well as the enormous outlay of money which has 
created this wonderful network, and which is con- 


stantly called upon to maintain it in working 
order. 

Since the first submarine telegraph line was 
laid, nearly 
fifty years 
ago, across 





the Hoogly 
River at Cal- 
cutta, many 
improvements have been made, so that the tele- 
graph cable of the present day is a far more com- 
plicated, as well as a more satisfactory machine, 
than its predecessors. 

A submarine cable, as generally made at pres- 
ent, consists of a central conductor surrounded by 
coatings of an insulating material, generally gutta 
percha or india rubber, a spiral sheathing of iron 
or steel wire, coated with zinc to prevent rusting, 
and an outside covering of tarred jute or hemp 
twine. The central conductor consists of a strand 
of copper wires, usually seven in number, and of 
the utmost possible purity, since the slightest ad- 
mixture of its most Common impurity, arsenic, 
very seriously impairs its conductivity—that is, its 
power of transmitting electrical currents. 

This strand of wire (Fig. 3) is then covered with 
several coatings of insulating material, gutta 
percha being most frequently used, and alternating 
with coats of Chatterton’s compound, a mixture 
of gutta percha, resin and tar. Outside of this 
core is wound a covering of hemp or jute to form 
a bed for the sheathing wires, which are again cov- 
ered with a service of tarred hemp or jute. In 
Fig. 2 is shown a heavier type of cable sheathed 
with stronger armor to resist wear and chafe in 
the comparatively shallow water near shore, while 
Fig. 1 shows the size and strength of the shore end, 
made heavy and strong to resist ships’ anchors, 
and all the dangers which beset the slender group 
of threads whose unimpaired continuity is so 
important. 

The cable during its manufacture is constantly 
tested for conductivity, capacity and insulation, 
electrical terms which will be explained later, and 
if these tests continue satisfactory, the cable when 
completed is coiled in great circular iron tanks in 
the hold of the steamer which is to lay it. 

Various mishaps in the laying of the first cables 
showed that steamers must be specially fitted for 
the purpose, and at least two large iron steamers, 
the Hooper and the Faraday, have been specially 
built for the express purpose of laying and repair- 
| ing telegraph cables. The greatest care is neces- 

sary to so coil it in the steamer tanks that it will 
/ run’ out freely without tangling or kinking, and 
the end of each mile of the cable is marked and 
| numbered. 
After the cable is coiled, the tanks are filled 
| with water. In the 
first place, the condition of the insulating com- 
pound, gutta percha or India rubber, is improved 
by remaining under water, and, in fact, the pres- 
sure to which the cable is subjected after it is laid 
at the bottom of the sea renders the insulation still 
more perfect. Moreover, it is desirable to test the 
conductivity and insulation of the cable under cir- 
cumstances analogous to those under which it will 
be worked. The neglect of this precaution, that 
| is, submerging the cable while testing, prevented 

the discovery in the first Atlantic cable of defects 
which soon destroyed it. 

Many thousand miles of cable costing millions 
| of dollars now lie at the bottom of the sea, useless 
| on account of errors in their manufacture. The 
| average cost of ocean cables is about two thousand 
| dollars a mile. One of the best at the time it was 
| laid, extending from Brest, France, to the island 
| of St. Pierre in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, was 





This is done for two reasons. 





| 
} 
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made up as follows for each nautical mile of six 
thousand and eighty feet : 
Copper wire, 
Gutta percha, . ‘ ° 
Fibre wrapping round the core, 
Iron wire sheathing, A 
Hemp covering, 


400 Ibs. 





3,714 Ibs. 
With a diameter of 1 1-8 inches. 
In order to select the best route for an ocean 
cable, careful soundings must be made, and the 
bottom where the cable is to lie must be examined ; 
for water too deep to raise the cable must, if pos- 
sible, be avoided, and coral reefs would soon, by 
the action of the waves, chafe off the covering 
and destroy the core of a cable laid across thei. 
The greatest ocean depths vet found have been 
four thousand five hundred and sixty-one fath- 
oms,—ahbout five and one-sixth statute miles,—off 
the north side of Porto Rico, and four thousand 
six hundred and fifty-five fathoms,—about five 
and one-third statute miles,—off the east coast of 
Japan. Generally speaking the average depth of 
the ocean is about two thousand fathoms. 
In laying the cable, after securely connecting 
its shore end with the starting point, the ship 
steers carefully on her course at the rate of five or 
six miles an hour, paying the cable out over the 
stern through elaborately constructed machinery 
designed to guide and control it. 
The stout shore end reaches far enough off shore 
to be out of the way of vessels’ anchors or of float- 
ing ice; thence the medium cable extends to where 
the sea is four or five hundred fathoms deep, 
; when the long ocean cable is spliced on with great 
care and sinks into the depths of the 
sea to remain per- 
manently, unless the 
breakage or serious 
damage to the con- 
ductor should neces- 
sitate its being picked 
up for repairs. 

Before the cable is 
begun to be paid out, 

its lower end is led into the testing-room 

on board ship, a comfortable apartment on the 
upper deck fitted with all necessary electrical in- 
struments, and here day and night, without a 
moment's cessation while the cable is being laid, 
careful electricians are watching their instruments 
for any indication of a fault, that is, any imper- 
fection in either the conductor or the insulation. 

Here the reader must be troubled with a few 
definitions which shall be made as short and 
plain as possible. In the language of electricians, 
resistance is the opposition afforded by any elec- 
trical conductor to the passage of an electrical 
current, and varies, of course, with the material 
of which the conductor is composed. Conductivity 
is, on the other hand, the power of conducting ‘a 
current, and is the exact reverse of resistance. 

Insulation of a telegraph cable is the quality by 
which the current passing through the conducting 
strand is prevented from leaking out and reaching 
the salt water, itself a conductor, and so passing 
away instead of making itself manifest at the 
farther end of the cable. 





As no known substance is absolutely a non- 
conductor, perfect insulation is impossible. So 
good, however, is the insulation of a well-made 
cable, that it has been found that of a charge 
communicated to its conductor, less than one-half 
was found to have escaped at the end of half an 
hour, showing that less than five per cent. of the 
charge was lost every two minutes. 

Capacity or electrostatic capacity may be defined 
as the quantity of electricity a cable can contain 
when a current is sent into it; for a submarine 
telegraph line is not simply a conductor, like 
wire suspended in air, but is more like a Leyden 
jar, the copper conductor taking the place of the 
inner coating, the gutta percha wrapping the place 
of the glass, and the iron sheathing acting like the 
outer coating of the jar. 

As before stated, the cable is constantly tested 
for these qualities, conductivity, insulation and 
capacity, and the manifestation of the tests to the 
eye in the testing-room is through the medium of 
the mirror galvanometer, a beautiful instrument 
invented by that famous man, Sir William Thom- 
son, of Glasgow, to whose genius and labor we 
are indebted for many marvellous. inventions. 

Like all other galvanometers it is intended for 
indicating and measuring currents of electricity, 
and depends on the general principle that a force 
is exerted on movable magnets when in the neigh- 
borhood of electrical currents. The instrument 
consists of a minute circular mirror, 
about the size shown in Fig. 4, and hav- 
ing two small magnets, about the size 
shown in the cut, fastened on the back. 

This mirror is suspended in the centre 
of a coil of insulated wire by a delicate, vertical 
filament of silk. A lamp is placed in such a 
position that a ray of its light thrown on this little 
mirror through a slit in a screen is reflected on a 
scale placed at a distance of one or two feet. 

When a positive or negative current is sent 





through the coil of insulated wire, the mirror 
swings on its vertical axis, and the ray of reflected 
light is seen to move to the right or left as the case 
may be. In these tests other instruments are used, 
both on shore and on board the eable ship, such 
as condensers, resistance rheostats and 
bridges, but all their manifestations are shown 
through the mirror galvanometer. 


coils, 


The same instrument is also used sometimes in 


| 
} 
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speaking through long cables, and no one who 
sees for the first time the little spot of light moving 
in response to the touch of a key, perhaps one or 
two thousand miles away, can help having a sort 
of uncanny impression. 

While paying out the cable, the ship must, of 
course, be navigated with great care, not only 
because every mile of distance saved represents 
about two thousand dollars, but in order that the 
exact location of every mile of cable should be so 
accurately known that a repairing ship may, with- 
out hesitation, proceed to any part of the route to 
pick up the cable in case of breakage or faults. 

In order that, if necessary, the cable may be 
raised to the surface of the water, it is laid with a 
considerable amount of slack, sometimes as much 
as twenty per cent 

While the ship with this immensely valuable 


line hanging overboard is slowly going on her | 


way, she cannot, of course, be expected to get out 
of the way of passing vessels; so the maritime 
nations have agreed that vessels engaged in this 


work of benefit to all shall be excused from de- | 


viating from their track when meeting others, and 
to indicate the work they are engaged on shall 
show three vertical red lights at night, and three 
balls by day. 

The early history of cable-laying shows a dis- 
mal list of breakages and accidents of all sorts, 
but now mishaps seldom occur during the process 
of laying the cable. Even when it is successfully 
stretched along the ocean bed and both ends have 
been safely landed, its dangers are by no means 
over. 

Fouling by ships’ anchors, chafing against vol- 


canic ridges and coral rocks by the deep sea eur- | 


rents, the chemical action of substances on the 
bottom, and the attacks of boring insects of vari- 
ous kinds form the most frequent causes of dis- 


aster, but some accidents have occurred which | 


could hardly have been anticipated. 

In several cases saw-fish (Pristes antequorum) 
have driven their formidable snout, armed with 
sharp teeth, through and through the cable be- 
tween the sheathing wires breaking the conductor. 
I have seen on the coast of South America sec- 
tions of a cable crushed by the powerful jaws of 
some animal, probably of the turtle kind. In the 
Persian Gulf a cable which had ceased working 
was raised for repairs, when a large whale quite 
dead was brought up with it, having two turns 
round his body just above his tail. 

The submarine line which crosses to Martha’s 
Vineyard has been broken by the force of the 
tidal current acting on large masses of seaweed 
which had become tangled round the cable. 

When from any one of these, or from other 
causes, a cable ceases to transmit signals, the first 
thing, of course, to be done is to ascertain the 
locality of the injury, and here the skill of the 
electrician comes in play. 

In a general way it may be stated that the dis- 
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cable can be raised, and frequently the cable has 
to be buoyed when only partly raised, and another 
trial made nearer to, or farther from, the break, as 
the case may be. 

Such skill has been attained by the officers of 
these cable ships that they rarely fail to raise and 
repair any cable which needs their services. To 
do this speedily and without failure is a notable 
triumph, not only of mechanical skill, but of sea- 
manship and scientific navigation as well. 

When one end of a broken cable is raised and 
fastened to a buoy, the other end is readily grap- 
pled, and being also raised a piece of spare cable 
is carefully joined to it, and after careful tests is 

| joined to the second end, and the splices being 
completed the cable is dropped once more to its 
bed, and communication is thus restored, all of 
| which is a far easier matter to describe than to 
perform, as we may well believe. 

CoMMANDER F. M. GREEN. 
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THE COMANCHE’S REVENGE. 


| If the true story of New Mexico could be writ- 
\ten in detail, from the time when the brave 
| Spanish conguistadores planted there the first 
| European civilization in all the vast area now 
|embraced by the United States, it would stand 
| unparalleled in all the history of the world. No 
| other commonwealth on the globe has met and 
| conquered such incredible hardships, dangers and 
| sufferings for so long a time. 

| The story of New Mexico is a story written in 
| the blood of three hundred and fifty years. Un- 
| fortunately, we shall never be able to compile its 
| history fully—all we have are the salient points ; 
| and they have been saved only by research the 
most laborious. 

There were no newspapers nor books to record 
and perpetuate the sufferings and the heroism of 
the Spanish pioneers in the New World. The 
early Spanish explorers wrote ‘‘cuentas’’ or ac- 
| counts of what they saw and found in the strange 
| new land, and much that was of great historic 

value was preserved in the church records kept by 
| the priests. 

But in the red Pueblo uprising of 1680 most of 
| these precious documents were destroyed, and the 
| others were so scattered over the world that they 
| have not even yet been re-collected. So the writ- 
|ten history of the oldest—and in many respects 
the most interesting—part of our country is, and 

must remain, largely fragmentary. For not only 

the traditions of the stirring events that took place 

long ago in these regions, but also the old men 
| who remember the traditions are fast dying out 
| together, an@ with them will be lost the material 
| for writing many a paper of exciting and import- 
| ant history. 

Some of the most romantic stories of New 
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alliance between my people and the people of 
Tomé?” 

“It is well,’’ said Sefior Baca. ‘‘We will do so.”’ 
And he made a solemn compact. 

The Indians thereupon made a great feast, and 
presently departed for their country, away to the 
east of Tomé, in high spirits. Every year the 
Comanche chief used to come with a number of 
his people to Tomé, bringing to little Maria lavish 
presents of horses, buffalo robes, buffalo meat 
and the like. 

At last, when the boy was nineteen years old, 
the whole tribe, decked out in their gayest blankets 
and buckskins and feathers, accompanied him to 
Tomé to celebrate the marriage. He had by this 
time grown to be a tall, athletic young brave, who 
showed much of his father’s 
physical and mental strength. 

But Don Ignacio had changed 
his mind. The colony was 
prospering finely, and the sur- 
rounding Indians had given 
much less trouble of late. He 
was less concerned for a politic 
alliance than in the earlier, 
doubtful days, and thought it probable that he 
might be able to retain the friendship of the 
Comanches without giving up his daughter, to 
whom he was growing more and more attached. 

The tradition of the day says that she was a 
very beautiful girl. As to the sacred promise he 
had made, he thought—like many people of our 
more enlightened days—that a promise made to 
an Indian ‘didn’t count.’’ So he arranged the 
matter with the people of the town, and hid Maria 
in a secure place. 

When the Comanches arrived he put on a sor- 
rowful face and said, ‘‘Alas! My poor daughter! 
She died of small-pox this winter, and I am left 
alone.” 

The Comanches received this news with great 
sorrow, and turned homeward lamenting bitterly. 
A year passed without trouble. Then a party of 
traders from the pueblo of Isleta, twelve miles up 
the river from Tomé, went over to the Comanche 
country with a pack train of burros. During their 
stay there, the death of Maria was spoken of by 
the Comanches. 

‘But that is not true,” said the Isletans. ‘‘The 
girl is alive and well, for we saw her but a few 
days before we started.”’ 

The Comanche chief questioned them closely, 
and, upon finding that they told the truth, was 
so much enraged at the trick that had been put 
upon him, that he at once began to lay his plans 
for vengeance. 

The 8th of September had come—the feast day 
of Santo Tomas, the patron saint of Tomé—and 
the busy little Spanish town was entering upon a 
grand celebration. In the afternoon there were to 
be horse-races and foot-races, ‘‘running the chick- 
en,’’ and shooting-matches; and in the evening a 
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' that fearful blow, the Indians know it to this day 
_as ‘The Town of the Broken Promise.”’ 


Cnas. F. Lummis. 
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For the Companion. 


TALKS ABOUT BIRDS. 


Third Paper.—Birds Kept for Songsters, 


The Mocking-bird. The mocking-bird well de- 
serves the first place in our list, because it unites 
in one voice such a great variety of sounds. The 
sweet song of thx 
canary, the merry 
whistle of the red- 
bird, the ery of a 
child, the grunt of a 
pig, or the fighting 
of cats, it can imi- 
tate with equal facil- 
itv. The natural song of the 
mocking-bird is not as sweet and 
musical as that of some other 
birds, but the ability to mimic 
makes it a general favorite. 
Mocking-birds that are taken from the nest 
| just as the tail feathers are beginning to grow, and 
| hand fed, make the best birds; they become much 
| more tame if fed by hand, than when caught after 
| they have learned to eat. It should be remem- 
| bered, when purchasing a mocking-bird, that the 
| farther South they are raised, the more valuable 
they are. Florida-raised birds are worth about a 
|third more than those from any other State, as 
| they are better singers. 
The mocking-bird is usually bought when 
young, as it is worth so much more when in fuil 
song. Five hundred dollars have been paid for a 
well-trained mocking-bird in full song. In buy- 
ing very young birds there is danger in getting a 
female instead of a male, as the marks of sex are 
not very distinct. I have known a dealer to ex- 
| pose a cage of birds, saying, ‘“These are hand-fed 
pone mocking-birds; young ones; choice at 

three dollars anda half. These are the same,”’ 
turning to another cage,—‘‘but older; warranted 
males; at five dollars to ten dollars.’’ 

He will then point out a particularly fine singer. 

You have heard that the sexes can be told only by 
the markings on the wings. You observe this one 
very carefully. You are going to practise a little 
economy here, and buy one at three dollars and a 
half. The chances are you have selected a female, 
j}and have been deceived by a clever and unscru- 
pulous dealer. But you may only discover the 
| fraud, some fine spring morning, when you find 
‘in the cage—an egg. The female has a good 
voice, but not so good as that of the male. 

Observe the following facts: The white on the 
wings of the male bird extends over the ertire 
nine primary feathers. The covert feathers are 
also white, but are sometimes tipped with brown. 


















tance of the fault or break is determined by the | Mexico in the last century cluster about the little 
proportional resistance borne by the conductor of | hamlet of Tomé, on the east bank of the Rio 
that part of the cable between the break and the | Grande sometwenty-five miles below Albuquerque. 
testing station to the resistance of the whole cable | A quiet, sleepy spot it is, among the tall cotton- 
as previously determined. woods that fringe ‘‘the Great River of the North.”’ 

But the problem is by no means a simple one. | Never large, it is now but the skeleton of its 
Besides the fact that earth currents, which are con- | former self, for the treacherous river ten years ago 
stantly traversing all telegraph lines, interfere with | swept away most of the town, leaving only the 
the resistance tests, a cable current is at once set | big old church and half a dozen dwellings. The 
up on a break taking place by the exposed end of | visitor to-day finds in its rural doze little sugges- 
the copper forming a battery in connection with tion of the stirring scenes through which it has 


grand ball. 

Now, in the forenoon of this day, the good old 
parish priest was saying mass in the big adobe 
church, and every one was there in their holiday 
finery. 

On a sudden a terrible yell was heard outside, 
and in another moment the Comanches, hideous 
in their war-paint, were pouring into the church. 
It was a complete surprise. The Tomefios, after 
long security, had laid aside their early vigilance, 
and were all unarmed. Powerless to resist, they 


The white of the primaries extends equally on 
both vanes of the feather. 

In the female, the white of the wings is not so 
clear, and it does not extend over all the primary 
feathers,—often, however, it reaches over seven or 
eight of them. The dark color of the female is 
brown, where in the male it is black. Occasion- 
ally a wonderfully fine singer will be, neverthe- 
less, very poorly marked. 

The mocking-bird is not a showy bird. Its 





the salt water and the iron sheathing. 

However, by very delicate management of the 
electrical instruments, and by the nicest calcula- 
tions aided by tabulated formule in which the 
agencies of temperature, water pressure and other 
physical forces are taken into account, it is possi- 


ble to approximate very closely to the exact local- | 


ity of the disaster. The work of repairing is then 
confided to one of the repair steamers, which are 
stationed ready for service in every sea traversed 
by ocean cables. 

These ships are completely fitted with an elec- 
trical apparatus and with powerful machinery for 
grappling, lifting and relaying cables, as well as 
with immense buoys for marking the ends of 
broken cables. They also carry an ample supply 
of new cable for supplying deficiencies. 


Proceeding to the spot where the cable is broken, | 


if the water is not over two thousand fathoms 
deep the ship seeks for the cable by dragging a 
grapnel like the one shown in Fig. 5 across the 
line where the cable has been laid. 

The iron ball shown on the chain is to keep the 
grapnel down in a proper position while dragging. 

The grapnel, which weighs about two hundred 
pounds, is connected to the ship by a hawser made 
of Manilla hemp with steel wire twisted into the 
strands to strengthen them, the hawser while 
dragging being attached to a machine called a 
dynamometer, which shows in pounds the strain 
on the line, and indicates when anything has been 
hooked. 

Upon the cable being grappled, the hawser is 
transferred to a powerful steam winch, which 





Fic. 5. 
slowly reels it in, and brings, if successful, the 
cable to the surface. Many trials and discourag- 
ing failures are experienced before the damaged 


passed. 
| Tomé—the name is a contraction of Abbé Santo 
| Tomas—was founded in 1769 by Don Ignacio 
Baca, who came out from Spain at the head of 
| fifty families, and settled upon the grant of land 
| ceded by the Spanish crown. The colonists built 
| their little adobe houses upon the rich bottom- 
lands of the Rio Grande, which they irrigated, as is 
necessary in that arid climate, by ditches from the 
river. 

They were in the midst of hostile Indian 
tribes—the Comanches, Navajos, Apaches and 
| Utes—and lived a life of constant harassrent. 
| They were well fortified, however, and numerous 
enough to hold their own; their quaint old Span- 
ish escopetas (flint-lock muskets) putting them on 
an equality with a far larger force of bow-armed 
Indians. 

The Comanches were just then inclined to peace, 
and Don Ignacio, who was shrewd as well as 
courageous, soon established friendly relations 
| with them. They began to come regularly to 
Tomé to trade, and were always hospitably re- 
ceived. 

Between them and the Navajos an immemorial 
and implacable hostility existed, and the wiser 
citizens of Tomé began to wish that some alliance 
might be made with the Comanches which should 
forever protect Tomé from the common foe. 

About this time an event occurred which gave 
reason to hope that the wish might be realized 
suddenly. The Comanche chief was a tall, superb- 
ly built Indian, in the prime of life, and of men- 
| tal power commensurate with his vast physical 
strength. He formed a strong friendship for 
| Don Ignacio, and at last brought his son, a fine- 
looking boy of ten, to visit his new Spanish 
| friends. Sefior Baca had a very pretty little 
| daughter, Maria, then about seven years old, and 
the two children took a great fancy to each other. 
| *‘Amigo,”” said the Comanche chief to Sefior 
| Baca one day, ‘“‘see the children, how they play 
| together. Is it not well that when they grow old 
|enough we marry them, and make an eternal 





were slaughtered like sheep, and not a man of 
Tomé was spared to tell the ghastly tale. Even 
the priest perished with the rest. Most of the 
women and children were spared, and many were 
carried off into captivity—among them Maria, 
the innocent cause of all this bloodshed. 

The Franciscan priest of Albuquerque came 
down to bury the dead, and console the survivors. 
He wrote a very brief account of the affair in his 
church records, naively adding: ‘‘How fortunate 
that all had been to confession and communion 
the day before.” 

Maria was carried to the Comanche country, 
with great care, and there was married to the 
young warrior who had waited for her so long. 
Tradition says that she soon became well content 
with her new home, where she was treated with 
unusual consideration. At all events, she passed 
the remainder of a long life there, and her de- 
scendants are still to be found among the Co- 
manches in the Indian nation, still bearing her 
old family name of Baca. 

Only fifteen years ago one of her ever-so-great- 
grandsons, a stalwart and handsome brave named 
Puercus, who was then the head chief of the 
Comanches, came down to Puerto de Luna to 
visit Colonel Manuel Chaves, the most extraordi- 
nary Indian-fighter and rifle-shot New Mexico has 
ever produced. His prowess in war and his spot- 
less integrity in peace made him feared, while he 
was also esteemed by all the Indians in the Ter- 
ritory, and some of them felt the warmest friend- 
ship for him. 

The Navajos were just then being removed 
from Fort Sumner to their present reservation, 
two hundred miles to the west, and when Puercus 
and his two wives left Puerto de Luna they were 
surrounded by the traditional foes of their race. 
They made a gallant resistance, the women fight- 
ing like warriors, and held out for half a day 
before they were killed by the swarming Navajos, 
over thirty of whom had bitten the dust during 
that unequal struggle. 

As for Tomé, which never fully recovered from 


head, neck and back are ashy brown; its breast 
is a grayish white; its beak black; its legs and 
feet are black and stout; its tail is cuneiform; the 
two outer feathers on each side are white, and the 
two in the middle solid black, while the others are 
black tipped with white. 

The cage for the mocking-bird should be very 
large. The ordinary food should be the “pre- 
pared food for mocking-birds.’’ Great care should 
be taken in selecting this, as many of the ‘“pre- 
pared foods’ have an excess of hemp and maw 
meal. Boiled carrot or beet root mashed fine and 
squeezed dry; yolk of egg; roast meat; boiled 
cabbage or peas; fruit and berries, such as pears, 
cherries and alder berries, are all good. Use one 
of these little delicacies to tempt the appetite dur- 
ing moulting, for it is often poor at that time. 

Your mocking-bird will relish most of all a meal 
worm. Give ten or twelve of these a month, not 
more, for they are too rich to be fed oftener. Meal- 
worms may be raised by putting a handful of 
corn meal in a jar, together with some bits of old 
boots or shoes. Geta start of these from under 
some old board in a chicken coop, or a pigeon loft. 
or in the meal chest ina barn. Cover the top of 
the jar with a cloth, and wet this occasionally. 
They propagate very freely. In a few months 
there will be thousands of them. 

Give during the summer, at intervals of a few 
days, a spider, a grasshopper or a fly. During 
the proper season, catch some of these and put 
into a paper sack to dry, for winter use. Boiling 
water poured over these will make them as relisli- 
able as though they were fresh. Soaked ants’ 
eggs mixed with the food is beneficial. 

Your mocking-bird cage should be kept ver’ 
clean. A bath should be given daily, and th 
bath-tub should be removed after using. Tlic 
bird should never be hung out of doors in bad 
weather, but should receive the fresh air as much 
as possible. He cannot, however, bear the hot 
sun of noonday, unless a cloth is thrown over thie 
top of the cage. 

When it is desired to take mocking-birds from 





the nests of the old birds, and raise them by hand. 
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proceed as follows : The food may be made by 
boiling one white potato; mash fine and mix thor- 
oughly with this the yolk of an egg boiled twenty 
minutes. Feed often, and a little at a time, at 
regular intervals. Use the quill, as described in 
raising canaries by hand, for feeding them. In | 
order to keep them accustomed to being handled, 
thus making them more tame, feed them long 
after they are able to eat without your help. 

The Nightingale. The compass, flexibility and 
harmony of his voice are sure to be admired by 
all who hear it. A nightingale 
will usually begin its song in a 
low, sweet voice, swelling it 
gradually until it becomes so 
loud as to be almost 






disagreeable, and 
then as gradually 


ending it in a grand 
cadence. In his wild 
state he sings only at 
night, hence his name. But in captivity he sings 
throughout the day also. 

It is a modest bird in plumage, and about the 
size of acanary. Ordinarily it is rather a delicate | 
bird when first caged, but after becoming used to 
confined life it often lives thirteen or fourteen 
years. 

The nightingale is an extremely hearty feeder. 
Though not more than half as large, he will con- 
sume twice as much food as the mocking-bird. 
There is no danger of his eating more than is good 
for him. Use mocking-bird food. The same gen- 
eral treatment should be observed as for all soft- 
billed birds. His cage should be of dark wood on 
the back and sides; the top, on the inside, should 
be covered with baize, as the bird has a habit of 
flying upward when beginning his song, and this 
helps to break the force of the bump. The perches, 
also, should be covered with a soft material for 
his feet are tender, and apt to become sore if 
wooden perches are used. 

The Skylark. This bird is considered by some 
to be superior to the nightingale. Cages are made 
expressly for this little song- 
ster, with a little bay-window 
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in the front. This is used to 
put a piece of 
fresh sod in every 
other morning. 
This cage requires 
no perches, as the 
bird will stay 
most of the time 
upon the floor or 
in his little bay-window where he especially loves 
to stand and pour forth his melodious song to 
admiring listeners. In plumage he is modest. 
The sexes are readily distinguished, as the breast 
of the female is nearly white. Occasionally a 
meal of mixed seed may be given him. His 
usual diet, however, should be mocking-bird food. 

The skylark is so named from the peculiar way 
in which it flies when in the wild state. From the 
nest he goes upward in a perpendicular line, sing- 
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ing all the while as if his little throat would burst, 
until away beyond the range of the human eye, 
when he will descend in the same perpendicular 
line, his uninterrupted song yet delighting the ear. 
A short distance from the nest he will alight, 
when he will creep aiong to his nest and mate. 
The female skylark usually lays five greenish- 
white eggs, in any hole in the ground that may | 
attract her fancy. The bird is a native of Europe, 
and in continement will sing six months of the 
year. E. F. Morrison. 
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Monthly Fashion Journal 
Contains 36 pages on the finest paper, and is the most 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATION in the world. Itcovers 
every possible field of fashions, Fancy Work, House Decoration, 
| Cooking, e'c., etc. Subscription price only 50 Cents per | 
n 


and Children. Mention YoutHs’ Companion. and send 50 cents | 


< 


for sutseription and 25 cents additional to pay postage and 
packing, 75 cents in all, and we will mai) you one otf these | 


andsome Corsets free, Add 


ress 
Agents Wanted. DEMOREST FASHION and SEWING MACHINE CO., 





You Must Have Pure Blood. 
To Have Pure Blood, Take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 





PURITY 
ano BEAUTY 


Curticura Remeoes Cure 


Skin ano Biooo Diseases 





crom Pimpces to Scrorutas 


DO JUSTICE TO THE 


esteem in which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 


YO PEN 


CAN 


| 

= 's 
| held by the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
| been made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, 


itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 
blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25¢c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1._ Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for *‘How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 











t2- Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
es 


re 
Sick Headache 


a complaint from which many suffer 

and few are entirely free. Its cause 
is indigestion and a sluggish liver, the 
cure for which is readily found in the 
use of Ayer’s Pills. 


“T have found that for sick headache, 
caused by a disordered condition of the 
stomach, Ayer’s Pills are the most re- 
liable remedy.’’—Samuel C. Bradburn, 
Worthington, Mass. 

“After the use of Ayer’s Pills for 
many years, in my practice and family, 
I am justified in saying that they are an 
excellent cathartic and liver medicine— 
sustaining all the claims made for them.” 
—W. A. Westfall, M. D., V. P. Austin 
& N. W. Railway Co., Burnet, Texas. 

“Ayer’s Pills are the best medicine 
known to me for regulating the bowels, 
and for all diseases caused by a dis- 
ordered stomach and liver. I suffered 
for over three years from headache, in- 
digestion, and constipation. I had no 
appetite and was_weak and nervous 
most of the time. By using three boxes 
of Ayer’s Pills, and at the same time 
dieting myself, I was completely cured.” 
— Philip Lockwood, Topeka, Kansas. 

“T was troubled for years with indi- 
gestion, constipation, and headache. A 
few boxes of Ayer’s Pills, used in small 
daily doses, restored me to _ health. 
They are prompt and effective.”—W. H. 
Strout, Meadville, Pa. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


WANTS $ ASILK DRESS. 
This is your op- 
portunity.A new 
departure. 
S1tks___ direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 
Our reduced 
prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 
Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
warrant every 
piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 
We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
s by any make 
= ——<—= of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. 

Send us a two-cent stamp (to pay postage) 
and we will forward you samples of all our styles 


23 
“at 





Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 












| free, with prices, and you can see for yourselves. 


0.S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 

Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 

Silk Braid to bind bottom of 


RECOLLECT we send to all parts of the U.S. 
dress 


With each Dress Pattern we 
THE GOODS :i crying’tates PREPAID. 


resent the buyer with 1000 
yards Sewing Silk, and enough 





Sabie 


seats 


ib Rieti Matiie as etal ‘ 
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STAEL. 


MADAME DE 


It was a high tribute that the most beautiful 
woman of France paid to the most fascinating of 
French conversationalists. “If I were queen of 
France,” said Madame Récamier, “I would com- 
mand Madame de Sta#l to talk to me all the day 
long.” This gifted woman was once driving with 
several distinguished men. Suddenly they were sur- 
prised by a violent storm bursting over their heads. 
So absorbed were they by the vivacity of her con- 
versation, that not one of them had noticed a sign 
of the gathering storm. 


Mr. Hamerton says, in “The Intellectual Life,’ 
that Madame de Staél obtained her literary ean 
almost exclusively by means of conversation. When 
a subject occupied her thoughts, she systematically 
directed to it the talk of learned and brilliant men. 
Asa fisherman uses a net to catch fish, so she used 
conversation to catch ideas and suggestions. 

She would write a brief, rough draft of her in- 
tended literary project, which she showed to a few 
friends. Their hints were incorporated in a second 
draft, which was also shown to trusted friends. She 
inserted their suggestions in it, and then her secre- 
tary copied the corrected manuscript on paper with 
a broad margin for farther additions. 

During this process of incubation, the ingenious 
woman made every one of her friends talk who was 
likely to be of any use to her. What she heard she 
either wrote down on the wide margin, or incorpo- 
rated in the body of the manuscript. 

She usec her ears, for they were her natural pro- 
viders. She used her eyes so little that she once 
said that were it not out of respect to custom she 
would not open her window to see the Bay of Naples 
for the first time, whereas she would travel five hun- 
dred leagues to ‘talk with a clever man whom she 
had never met. 

Coleridge tells an anecdote which shows that the 
gifted authoress could descend to the duplicity of a 
“society” woman. 

Coleridge was sitting one day with Madame de 
Sta#l in her London house, when her man-servant 
entered and asked if she would receive Lady Davey. 

“Oh dear!’ she exclaimed, raising her eyebrows 
and shrugging her shoulders; ‘“O my friend, do 
pity me! What shall I do? I detest her. She is 

supportable!” 

But Lady Davey was admitted, and Madame de 
Staél flung her arms around her, kissed her on both 
cheeks, pressed her to her bosom, and told her she 
was enchanted to see her. 

—+?or 
TERRIBLE 


THE LOCOMOTIVE. 


It is well-known that, when Stephenson predicted | 


that his locomotive would draw a train of “‘wagons” 
at the rate of twelve miles an hour, there were men 
of science in England who declared that no passen- 
gere could travel at such arate of speed and 
their heads.” 

A similar prediction, made by the Royal College of 
Physicians of Bavaria in 1835, is now on record in 
the archives of the Nuremberg and Fiirth railway in 
that country. When it was proposed to build this 
line, the ee of the country met and formally 


“keep 


protested against it. 
“Locomotion by the aid of any kind of steam 
machines whatever,” the Bavarian physicians de- 


clared, “should be prohibited in the interest of the 
publie health. The rapid movements cannot fail to 
produce in the passengers the mental ailment called 
delirium furiosum. 

“Even admitting,” the protest went on, “that trav 
ellers will consent to run the risk, the State can do 
no less than protect the bystanders. The sight alone 
of a locomotive passing at full speed suffices to pro 
duce this frightful malady of the brain. It is at any 
rate indispensable that a barrier at least six feet 
high should be erected on both sides of the track.” 

But even the slow- “go ing Bavarians of the ancient 
city of Nuremberg became accustomed in a very 
short time to the terrible rushing of the 
trains; 


railway 
and so far from being afflicted with delirium 


furiosum, they smoke their pipes as calmly and 
‘phlegmatically as ever. 
+e 
THE “DRIVER” ANTs. 


The most formidable of the insect pests that affect 
the dwellers on the West African coast is the “driver” 
ants. These insects move in vast armies of several 
millions, marching in a dense column two feet in 
width, at a uniform pace, and in a straight line. 


If a native hut lies in their path, and the inmates 
fail to prevent the ants from gaining the threshold, 
the hut must be vacated till the long line has passed 
through and consumed everything eatable within 
the building 

The author of “Glimpses of Feverland” says that 
the only thing which will stop the “drivers” is a 
large fire directly in their line of march. A native, 
when he discovers in time that the ants are marching 
towards his hut, kindles a fire in front of the advan- 
cing column. It turns neither to the right nor to the 
_— but plunges into the flames, for every ant seems 

lled to go forward, no matter at what cost. 

etter the “drivers” have walked into the fire for 
an hour or two, and several hundred thousand have 
been consumed, their sturdy stoicism weakens. 
They deflect their line to the extent of a few feet, 
and, passing the fire, set out on a fresh path of de 
struction, which leads them clear of the hut they 
had threatened. : 


+~2, 
ANYBODY OR NOBODY. 


Some people have a very ungracious manuer, even 
when they do not mean to be discourteous. They 
fail to realize that it is a duty to appear kind as well 
as to feel kind. 


A certain young man whose only fault is a lack of 
courtesy in little things was greeted one day by a 
young lady of his acquaintance, as he was w alking 
with a friend. 

“T have just had a letter from Miss Carrie Dean, 
and she asked to be remembered to both of you.” 

“Miss Dean is very kind. Thank you for the mes- 
sage,” said the second young man. 

“I shouldn’t remember her, if I should see her, but 
never mind,” suid the ungracious one. He had lifted 
his hat when he bowed, and seemed to have no idea 
that his reply was rude and cutting. 

The young lady flushed with wounded feeling, but 
retorted with quick wit: ‘You wouldn’t remember 
Carrie? Well, she remembers you. She remembers 
almost any body.” 


~@, 


MARGERY was playing with the kitten and all at 
once received a severe scratch. She looked at the 
ugly red line, then she stretched out her hand toward 
the kitten and said, sternly, ‘‘Titty, dive me that 
pin!” 








**Brown’s ennai Comfits”’ will’e oat worms 
without injury to the sys stem. 2 cents a box. [Ade. 


—~—— 

Yes, Vanilla is expensive, and when one buys an 
Extract at a low price, do not be disappointed if it is 
poor or disagreeable in flavor. For absolute purity, we 
recommend Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla. (Ace. 








tamps. 100 all diff. anda stamp album,l0c. Agts.want- 
ed. 33 1-3 perct. Batchelder Stamp Co., St. Louis, Mo, 





C\TAMPS: 110 fine var. and list, l0c.; *6 New Brunswick, 
FRE Our Mamimots liustrated circular on Dress 


7éc.; *5 Bergedort, Sc. Age nis wanted for the very best 

sheets at 30 per cent.com. Putnam bros., Lewiston, Me. 
Catting by Will C.Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 

tem. Address Rood Magie Seale Co., Quincy, lil. ; 

FM CENTS Send your Cabinet and 50 cents, and 

50 A rec seive 1 dozen Miniature Pho- 
DOZEN. tographs. CU. £. Brown, Chelsea, Mass, 








COMMERCE, BUFF. 

LEARNED AT HOME BY OUR METHO! 

RD SYSTEMS TAUGAT. SEND ST 
FULL INSTRUCTIONS. GRADUATES ASSISTED. TO POSITIONS. 

10 Cents, and 2 cents to pay postage, and I will 

SEND send to any address abook of Us efui Know!l- 

edge and Hints for the Household. Address, D. 
w.w ‘ALTERS, 919 Main St., Richmond, Ind. 


A WORD TO THE WISE IS 


“‘EFFICIENT.’’ 
‘Any little BOY or CIRL 


who sends us a stamped enve lope, pavers, will re- 
ceive asetof HANDSOME CARD 
John L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Wholesale Drugeists, Troy, N. Y. 


ONE-ONEDER. 


THE TROY DAILY PRESS. 
lation in TROY, New York. _ Bright, Newsy, Popular, 


BRIGHT AND FAST ction with caida: 


2 otton will stand was a 
ing and light. Turk 

Red, Yellow, Cardinal, Blue. Scarlet, Pink and Brown. 

10 cents per es kage by mail. Agents wanted, 

Ww: SHING & CO., Foxcroft, Maine. — 


Brainard’ $s Musical World for October 


contains a vast amount of new music and interesting 
reading. Send lic. for sample or 2 for three months 
on trial. S. Brainard’s Sons Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK.-35°exs ¢ 


Assorted Colors, 
* 40 — per oz. 
Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, 
per oz. 


15 cents 
Mailed to any address by the manufacturers of 

the celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, 
Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


op ROBT AAND, t 











Largest cireu- 

















Art Embroidery and 


‘Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 
















Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books. cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1.00 
Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven. Cong 


PEN MANSH li ior Business, Drawing and 


Ornamental work thoroughly 
tiveht at Eastman Col- 
lege, Bou ughkeepsie - An urt indispensable for 
md ten cents a aide ue and five specimens 
\tor *CARRINGTON GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
THE Most Hy yo ritche 
For infa ants & invalids. 
rot a medicine, but a po. Maly pre- 
pared Food, adapted to the weak- 
est stomach. 4 sizes cans. Pam- 
WOOL RIC H & CO. 
label), PALMER, Mass. 


- ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


YONTENTS: Dyepepete a and its causes. verience 
) of a sufferer iver complaint a ae "Snover. 
Constipation a result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken, 
Food to be avoided, Mailed free to any address 
JOHN H. MCALVLN, Lowell, Mass.. 1 years C ity Treas 
If-Inking Stam n i 
Smpertel taiatoer, 1 § feat, amin bot he A 1 ret 
———— - larks 


anything. 
Name,Town & Stateon,2OQc Clubof8, 3.40 
Rubber er StampCo. New Haven, Con 

Est. 1876. Best references. Store & factory, 11 & 13 Center hy 


REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher, 


Sold Everywhere. 


Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
P_»_[By mail Ise.) 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 
150 fine varieties, worth from le. to de. 

var., ldc.; 500 mixed For., l0c.; DO var. 

; 3 Samoa, l0c.: 3 China, lée.: 

Tunis, 8e.; 5 Siam, 25c. ; 6 Hong Kong, We. 710 India, le. ; : 
8 Egypt, ide.; ; 10 Portugal, l0e. Large Til. Catalogue, 5c. 
EDWARDS,PEEKE & CO., 2728 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Ofa—~4 REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR. 


Corks lifted out whole. 


—_ play to do it. 
| _Everywher [By mail, le.) 
715 Washington St.., Boston. 













































TAMPS. 
each, 2c. § 
U.S., Zie.; 7 peru le. ; 





Par. 
Mar. 6 


NEE. 


= GRAPE VINES © 


tie iso Small Fruits uality unsurpassed. 
(9OVarie true, Teen ER Sam Re its. Qu ailed for iS. oe 


scriptive price list free. LE wis ROES SCH. Fredon » N.Y. 


DOUBLE Allkinds chenper th than 
Breech -Loader Ee tak wenn as 
$6.75. C atalogue. ‘Addr 
RIFLES $2.0 $2.00 POWELL & CLEMENT, 
PISTOLS 75: Be 180 Main Strect, 
cLoc 


WATCHES, Ere. Cincinnat!, Ohio. 


AMATEUR ARTISTS. 


Send us your full address, also the full addresses of six 
persons that do PAINTING or EMBROIDERY. and we will 
send you free a sample copy of ING ALLS’ HOME MAGA- 
ZINE, containing Colored Plate, by LIDA CLARKSON, 
with direction for its treatment. Address, 

INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE, Lynn, Mass. 








“ASK By DEALER FOR 


FARGO’S ‘BOX TIP’ SHOES 


For Boys and Girls. 
_$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 


reely’s Adjustable Pants ! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 5 inches in '3 minute. 

Made in +» the usual time. 

Put on in 57 the usual time. 

wee c ono chance given one 
y town. 

715 W ashington St., Boston. 


tailor in 









SLIDE DOWN TO ‘OPEN Sampce \ wilt NAME & 

“@SLIDE UP TO. CLose\ 25 CTS. 
= AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION For 3 FRANCS(&60 cTS 

amily Stamp and 4 extra Die Plates 

name or } line. dies 75 cents. 5 sg 


TISSU 















-~@ DOLLS’ HEADS, @ PAIRS LEGS, 4 
RODIES AND DRESS FORMS, 6 SHEETS 
AND 105 SAMPLES IMPORTED TISSUE. 
2yY ong LACE PAPER, § YARD SILVER 
STARS, SHEETS SILVER PAPER, § 
MADE kts — WITH DESIGNS AND 


OUTFIT. EXPLANATIONS FOR DRESS-MAKING— 
ALL IN BOX—SENT FOR 3§ CENTS, BY 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Cinn., or St. Louis. | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


100 RARE varieties from | 
STAMPS. Siam. me Egypt. Bosnia, 

Peru, old _U. ‘Treasury, Post 
Office, War Department, etc., only 2 cents. New 


page price-list ree. Agents W anted at 33 1-3 per ct. 
com. 1b 


JOHN C, 
D ‘E. 
Put up in Nos. 60. 
bleached and i 
Book on Crocheting and Knit- 


FOR CROCHETING. 


GL ASGO | 


DIXON'S ¢ 


If yourstationer does not keepthem,mention Vouth’s Com- 
{onion and send 16c. in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible 





OcT. 


17, 1889. 











* outs, _ Mo, 


Standard Stamp Co. «y 1,116 S. 9th St., St. Lo 
Every one who writes letters often is at loss for 
the right word to use and how to spell it. The 


DICTIONARY PORTFOLIO 


contains eighteen thousand words most used and 
hundreds of synonyms. It is bound in flexible 
leather, with leather pockets for paper and envel- 
opes, eight blotter leaves and forty-eight pages of 
words. Size 10x7in. Send a? illustrated circular. 
PEIRCE, 110 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, O. 
BkST in the WORLD. 
Makes SPLENDI LAC 
30-40-50-60. un- 





pe ; beat, finish 
5 THAT ODES NOT PEEL CRACK, 


A NEW 





white. File 
ting, with 59 lace patterns and | 
full directions for making.Buy 
of yous dealer if possible, or 
send 10 cents for By of 500 
yi ards, and 10 cents for book. 
Make your address »lain, including State. Address. 
LACE_ “THREAD CO.. GLASGO, CONN, 





THREAD 





PENCILS 


! 
Are led for th » tough leads. 








THis ae oe iS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 





Co., Jersey City, N.J., for samples worth doublethemoney 





PAINT YOUR ROOFS 


lust 10 to 15 years. 
clean, and it will give you better 
any other paint. 








BRA 


The BEST on Wheels 
Buggies, Surreys, Spindle s. 
cords, Phztons, Cabriolets, 


os 


With Dixon’s SILICA-GRAPHITE paint. It will 
Water will run from it pure and 
satisfaction than 
Send for circulars. 


JOS. THE CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. -| 
a 
IMPROVED ENGLE "c 
Carts,etc. 52-page catalogue and circular," Jicw 


02 Ib. 
"a 2U IN. to purchase direct from the manufacturers,” FREI. 


74 1DS. SYRACUSE. N. Y. 
BRADLEY & 68 Murray St.. New York. 
= = tos Sudbury St.. Boston. 








” Wagons, 
Con 


* Handy 
Buck boards, 
Two Wheelers, Ro: ud 









50 Buck Shot, prepaid, on receipt of 
Steel Barrels and 8; c 3. No Reports. 
ENCLE SPRI 





pe urtment, 
cyceL 





p Tenet & Co., Imp'ters & Roasters, = Phila., Chicago. 


po AY Sistem osaaneal ° 
-Rusijoam 


No Explosion, 
UN co., Hazleton, Pa. 
PDELICIOUSLY FLAVORED DENTIFRICE. 
PRESERVES and BEAUTIFIES. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Sample Vial sent free to any address, 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY 
E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne. 


) BOSTON 


Is the principal city in the United States 
for the sale of Custom Clothing 
Pants to order $3.00 
Suits to order $13.25 up 
to $30.00 tor fine goods. 


These are not ready 
made garments; but made 
to order to the individual 
measures sent us according 
to our standard rules for 
self measuring. If you 
wish to avail yourself of 
this plan of wearing Tailor 
garments at a much Tess cost than the ordinary 
ready made, send 6 ets, for samples, 40 in. tape, 
rules, and all particulars —— to take your own 
|measure, for Coat, Pants and V 

“34 Hawley St., 


BAY STATE PANTS (0. SS.35 9754" 


vVressmaking Simplified. 
mi 4 Can now Lear to pti Lg 


Freo. BROWNS 


= pe aT 


FOR 
CRAMPS 
AND 
COLICS. nll 


imitations are Offered but are Worthless. 


More Family Pride. 
$5 Worth. 


A warranted U. 
Standard Faniily 
Seale. Capacity, 4507. 
to 244 pounds. Sent 
pon tire eet Hy 8S. 
onr Tht trees Aa: 
Price List tree Ad- | an 
dress, JONES, 
He pays the 
freight,” Bingham- 
ton, New York. 











































ALLED for CEMENTINC 
. chine, pene. Weer, &c. 


AYARRED TWO 
— J 


THE re aes CAL 


lOW-PRICE 


YPEWR 


CATALOGUE FREE. Address, Ty Borne r De- 
Pore MFG. Co., Makers of COLUMBIA | 
ES, Boston, New York, C hicago. 


euege 






















15 BOOK for 250. | 


m OGILVIE’S POCKET MANUAL 

and UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT, is tne 
most valuable book ever issued, an 
contsins Calculations, Processes, Trade 
Secrets, Rules, Legal Items, Business 
Forms. in every Occupation, from the 
Househo'd to the Manufactory. Also, 
all important Political Facts, Interest 
and Wage: Tables, and altogether near 
ly a miilion items of interest to all 
iS classes. If you want to know any thing 
i ofimportance, this-book wil! teil it. 


es Agents Wanted ‘i.""'... 


1896 ne 250 pages,and is bound in limp 
ree Seen price 25cts.; heavy silk cloth, 50 











The Only Improvement 
on the Tallor’s Square 
“poqvuea sfvatin seq os 
7B Jone sf 9; fzoqBUSHOIg 
anog 0} 8j4} Soug ‘MmHpER 


Ever Invented, 


Easy to Learn. Rapid toUse. Follows Every Fashion. 
ant First-class Dressmakers mak his Wonde erful 
Garment Drafting Machine. wr . 





cents. $10 a day guaranteed to wide-awake agents. Sold by all ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED 
booksellers, or mailed on receipt of ggg by J. S. OGIL' ILVIE You can v 
Pu autsuse. 53 Ros Rosg Stace, New kK. now for Tiepeesee oeckar ond Eiesel Gir. —" 





woop’s ‘The McDowell Garment Drafting } Machine Co., 
6 WEsT 14TH St., New Yor 
Acme Mocha and Java We know the advertisers to be thoroughly Jreliable, and that 
COFFEE their machine is a really wonderful inveution.— r 


is the highest ideal of a 
tine drinking coffee. 
Healthful, Stimulating, 
Nutritious. Unequalled 
for its uniform Fine 
Aroma, Choice Flavor 

and Great Strength. 
Packed in air-tight 
eans, holding 2 pounds 
each, guaranteed full 
weight. retaining its fine 
aromatic gualities. 


WHITEMAN 


MILK JARS. 


Patented Sept. 23, 4- 
f 


Adapted for the de liver 
milk in all cities and (orrns. 


An Offer. 


I will pay any reader of 
THE YOUTH’S COMPAN- 
ION a commission ©! ten 
per cent. of the amount tof 
any order they can oll: ain 
from milk dealers for ™yY 
Jars. This agreenent 
must be attached to the 
order with name of party 
claiming the commis-ien. 
You can obtain an + rder 
from your own dealer! and 
others if you will tr) 

Send for my catal gue 
showing advantages hich 
will induce him te 2)v 
you an order. 


A. V. WHITEMAN, 


144 Chambers St. 
NEW YORK, ‘N.Y: 





SEND FOR 


i Price Lists 


and 
DESCRIPTIVE 


CIRCULARS 





PackacesByvExeress 
RetTaAit BRANCH, 
45 West ST..BOSTON. 














